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As Others See Us 


“The SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY was founded ‘to 
furnish the young writers of the South a medium for the 
publication of their work,’ and thus to forward ‘the interests 
of Southern literature and scholarship.’ But it has kept 
free from the narrower sectionalism, its columns being open 
to writers from all parts of the country, and it is today one 
of the few journals in which vital subjects can be treated 
seriously and without some yielding to the popular clamor 
— interest.”—Nation (New York), February 1, 


“The QUARTERLY has been liberal and liberalizing. 
Though distinctively a Southern publication, the SOUTH 
ATLANTIC has invited and obtained the co-operation of 
distinguished Northern writers in addition to its able South- 
ern contributors. . . . The subjects treated in the 
SOUTH ATLANTIC have by the same token been not ex- 
clusively Southern but often national or cosmopolitan. The 
QUARTERLY is a representative Southern journal of opin- 
ion—not merely average, but representative of the best 
thought of educated Southern men. May the SOUTH AT- 
LANTIC QUARTERLY have a long and increasingly useful 
career.’’—North Carolina Review (of the Raleigh News and 
Observer). 


“There is a magazine published in Durham, N. C., through 
the initiation of an organization of young men of Trinity 
College of that place which should be in the hands of every 
Northern man who wishes anything like a clear and trust- 
worthy impression of the movement of opinion among the 
educated class in the South. It is called the SOUTH AT- 
LANTIC QUARTERLY. . Its avowed object is ‘to 
afford better opportunity in the South for the discussion of 
literary, historical, economic, and social questions.’ The 
discussion to which so far it has invited its readers is of 
a very high order in point of candor, dignity, care as to 
facts, and intellectual independence. It is also, it may be 
remarked—though this was to be expected—of a literary 
excellence quite up to the level of like discussion either here 
or in England.’’—HEditorial in New York Times. 


COLLEGE AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


Two Dollars a Year Durham, North Carolina 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


Ali the poetry in this number was written by native Texans 
or present residents of Texas. 


J. Kerra Torsert of Galveston is a graduate student of Har- 
vard University, and a member of the Department of Eng- 
lish of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

HiLDEGARDE ELizABETH KALB of Rice Institute, Houston, was 
a member of the first graduating class from that institution 
in June. 

WALTER FLavius McCa.es, recently of San Antonio and Dal- 
las, but now of New York, contributed a poem, ‘‘To Stephen 
Phillips,’’ to the January number of The Texas Review. 

EvizABETH Howarp WEst is librarian of the Carnegie Library 
in San Antonio. 


Mrs. W. S. HeNpRIX resides in Austin. 


GrorGE McLEAN Harper, Professor of English in Princeton 
University and authoritative biographer of Wordsworth, 
wrote ‘‘The Children’s Appeal to the Sun’”’ in the April 
number of the Review. 

GeorGE R. MacMrinn of the University of California con- 
tributed ‘‘The Symbolical Cafeteria’? to The Pump Room 
of the April Review. 

WituiAm LeigH Sowers is a member of the English depart- 
ment and director of the Curtain Club of the University 
of Texas. 

AtBert E. Trompiy of the University of Pennsylvania is 
the author of two sonnets that appeared in the January 
number of the Review, and of many other poems and 
critical articles. 


Percy Hazen Houston, late managing editor of the Review, 
has for the past year been serving Acadia University, Nova 
Seotia, as professor of English. 
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GEORGE WYTHE, now on the staff of the Dallas News, was a 
student member of the Ford Peace Party in Europe last 
winter. 


The anonymous author of ‘‘A\ Father in the Seventies”’ 
has probably gained wider fame as a writer than has any 
other contributor to this number. 


THE TExAS REVIEW will publish, among other contributions, articles 
from the following writers: Algernon Charles Swinburne, Hugo Muens- 
terberg, Floyd Dell, Raymond Alden, William Ellery Leonard, Eduardo 
di Giovanni, Sarah Barnwell Elliot, Herbert Cory, Lilia M. Casis, Eduard 
Prokosch, Norman Foerster, Edwin Mims, Harriet Monroe, Robert Haven 
Schauffler, Leonidas W. Payne, Jr., Brander Matthews, Charles S. Potts, 
J. H. Latane, R. H. Griffith, D. F. Eagleton, A. E. Trombly, E. L. 
Bradsher, Alfred Allan Kern, William O. Scroggs, N. H. Clement, Keith 
Torbert, B. M. Woodbridge, Katharine Warren. 
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RONDEL 
By J. TorsBert 


I could not boast of anything; 
Were I the scarlet of a rose, 
The softest breeze that summer blows, 
An artist, prophet, or a king, 
The breath with which the poets sing 
The secret that nobody knows, 
I could not boast of anything. 
Were I a maiden’s sweet repose, 
The love that makes her lover cling, 
Were I the scarlet of a rose 
And blushes to her cheeks should bring, 
I could not boas’ anything. 
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MIST FANCIES 
By HILpEGARDE ELIZABETH KALB 


Oh soft blue haze of mystery, 

Enfolding all the prairie-land 

In lovely mists of dreaminess, 

Drawn gently by some master hand 

Across the brilliant summer skies; 

All pregnant with some promise vague 

That still unseen, undreamt of, lies 
Concealed behind thy veil! 


What may not wait in thy soft depths? 
What prophecies mayst thou not hold, 
Thou dim, uncertain loveliness— 
What secrets mayst thou not unfold, 


What dreams of mine, what hopes and fears, 


Hast thou in store for later days? 
What may I meet in after years 
Along thy misty trail? 


The world is wrapped in pensiveness, 
In veil-like clouds of What-May-Be,— 
All hushed, expectant, tip-toe poised, 
All steeped in poignant mystery ; 
Atilt to eatech the faintest hist 
Of promise trembling unfulfilled 
Behind this curtain-fall of mist 

That hides such witchery. 


Much hast thou brought in days agone, 
Enchantress of the Purple Haze— 
Of wonder to the marv’ling soul, 
Of beauty to the ling’ring gaze. 
Enriched by all thou hast bestowed, 
Uplifted by thy sorcery, 
I long to tread the wid’ning road,— 

To pierce thy mystery. 
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LONGING 


By W. F. McCa.es 


1 thought of you the long night long, 
For in my soul a sibyl song 

Of you sang on incessantly. 

‘As one who sleeping by the sea 

Hears in his ears low murmurings 
And then betimes the threshing wings 
Of hurricanes, so in my heart 

Your memory sweet would start 

Anon slow rhythmic beats to rise 

In paling circles till the cries 

Would aimost erush my life out!—Then 
In pained subsidence slow again 

The songs of you would echo deep 
Within my heart, where I shall keep 
You safe—Oh you, with lips and eyes 
And hair and mouth!—A lover-prize. 
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THE MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA OF THE SWAMP 
By Howarp WEST 


Fragrance of passion and purity’s virginal white, 
Calmness of power and riot of young life at play, 
_ Mingle in thee, ideal of a swift-passing day, 
Vision that, beckoning, vanishest into the night. 


Soul of the swamp that arisest in fervor and might 
Up from the mire and miasma of slow-moving streams, 


Seeking the clean upper air and the healing sunbeams, 
Sick of decay and corruption and longing for light, 


Maugre corruption that soon shall cast o’er thee its blight, 
Mire and miasma and venoming mists of decay, 
Spring voices subtly shall woo thee to burgeoning fair; 
Life in its eyele triumphant shall leap to the height. 
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POEMS 


By Mrs. W. S. HENpDRIXx 


RAISON D’AIMER 


Why do I love you? Ask me why 

The lark soars singing to the sky 

Or why the timid doves are cooing; 
Go—question them why they are wooing 
If reason you must have, forsooth, 
There’s only one and of a truth 

They'll give it you, but—do you pause? 
They love, I love, dear—just because. 


A HINDU LOVE SONG 


; Oh, thou little timid bride, 

| Lakamooni—lo, thy maidens 

Lead thee blushing to thy lover. 

Thou art silent, oh my love— 

And thine eyes are cast down in modesty. 

Truly art thou the Beloved: 

Draw near and raise the purdahs of those mysterious eyes, 
Standing unabashed before me. And behold! 
Thy crimson sari half reveals 

Thy body fragrant as the odorous flowers 

That strew our bridal chamber. Oh Beloved! 
Thy lotus feet are rimmed with the rich red dye, 
And thine ankles are musical with tinkling bells. 
A thousand jewels gleam about thee 

Encireling neck and forehead 

And glimmer in those shadowy tresses 

Like fireflies dancing wantonly among 

The trembling leaves at Even. Oh Beloved! 
Like to the cool shade in the desert heat, 

Like to the perfume on the summer breeze, 

Like to the golden light that ripples, 

Like to some vagrant melody, 

Like to all these thy love indeed is—Oh! Beloved. 
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WORDSWORTH AT BLOIS 


By George McLean HARPER 


Young aspirants after scholarly fame are wont to speak 
with bated breath of ‘‘original research’’ and to write about 
their own efforts to discover truth either in a grimly im- 
personal style or with excessive personalities, in the fighting 
sense of the word. Give me the unripe philologist, above all 
men, for that kind of seriousness. The collation of manu- 
scripts appears to exercise a peculiarly destructive effect 
upon humility and good-nature. Composing textual notes 
will sometimes bring out latent asperities in a character not 
otherwise noticeable for stiffness. 

Mindful of these observations, which I had been storing 
up for some years, I went about a little task of my own, a 
few summers ago, with the distinct understanding that I 
should try to get as much fun and romance out of it as 
possible. It had to be performed, but I would not be over- 
sanguine as to the result and thus heat my blood to the 
point of acerbity. 

I was living two miles from Blois, in the verdurous plain . 
on the other side of the Loire. My business took me almost 
every day to the Chateau; and when I compared my actual 
impressions of that edifice and of the town below and around 
it with the images left in my memory from reading the 
‘*Vicomte de Bragelonne’’ before the winter fire at home, I 
realized that I should have to try very hard indeed to find 
romance. I had pictured Blois as a black precipitous mass 
of houses, dominated entirely by the great palace whence is- 
sued those peals of argentine laughter whieh Dumas so 
joyously describes. And instead of all this, the general 
color of the city, as seen from over the river, was a faded 
lavender, the site did not look very steep, and the Chateau 
wore an almost cosy and bourgeois air, as if it had settled 
down for a peaceful future with the surrounding houses, 
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on the understanding that the past should never be mentioned. 
Nor was there much fun in plodding along the glaring hot 
highroad and toiling up the streets, which proved steep 
enough when it came to that. 

A climb of sixty steps between blank walls, then a dazed 
stagger across a sun-beaten square, and I pass under the 
gilt equestrian statue of Louis XII, into the Chateau. There, 
lodged in truly royal apartments, is the Municipal Library. 
The obliging custodian, his assistant, and three or four old 
ladies and gentlemen are seated round an enormous table, 
and presently I join them, as if to partake of the same ban- 
quet. But they are consuming Bergson and the latest re- 
views, while my fare is a huge manuscript volume of records, 
the minutes of a Revolutionary Society, Les Amis de la Con- 
stitution. 

When one has crossed the ocean to read the unique copy 
of a particular book, and the library which contains it is 
open only a few hours in the afternoon, there is much excite- 
ment in being on time, beginning work promptly, and holding 
out till the last moment. For the first quarter of an hour 
one enjoys a delightful sense of coolness and tempered light 
and physical repose, after the glaring heat through which one 
has hurried. One is conscious, in a dozen ways, of one’s sur- 
roundings, conscious too of well-being and of opportunity 
attained. Then the mind begins to grip and the senses cor- 
respondingly relax attention. One is no longer in the present, 
or even in the flesh. The hours pass unnoticed, until, at 
twenty minutes to six, a fear of awakening steals into the 
brain. A quick glance at the clock, a feeling of bewildered 
doubt, a determination to use every remaining second,—these 
are the first stages of the end. Then those twenty minutes! 
How the eye leaps from line to line! How the stiffening 
fingers scribble and scramble, abbreviating, running words 
together, never hesitating! Rising giddily at last, one is 
astonished to see the librarian still placid. ‘‘A demain, 
Monsieur le bibliothéeaire!’’ ‘‘Au revoir, Monsieur! Mais, 
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il pleut; vous allez étre attrapé par l’orage!’’ ‘‘Ca m’est 
égal,’’ I reply and nonchalantly decline his offer of an um- 
brella. What do I care for a wetting, or for all this living 
world of little things like that? My mind is beating with the 
life of other times, and I have no bodily sensations at all. 
As I pass out beneath the gilded equestrian statue of Louis 
XII, I say to myself, in a subconscious parenthesis: ‘‘You 
no longer look dignified to me. You know and I know that 
you were taken down one day in disgrace. I wonder who set 
you up again.’’ By the time I have crossed the square, an 
immense and exceedingly pleasant weariness brings me back 
to myself, and the figures of the past become less insistent. 

Perhaps what I found in the old minute-book will not ap- 
pear as interesting to my readers here as it did to me in those 
surroundings. For me, in the place itself, it quite trans- 
figured and repopulated Blois. What I read in those pages, 
to which I returned day after day, gave me a fresh concep- 
tion of the popular, humane, and enlightened character of the 
French Revolution before invading armies awoke the Terror. 
I received an impression that, so far as one town at least was 
concerned, the movement was spontaneous, open for the most 
part in its workings, and generous in its aim. 

The Society of the Friends of the Constitution was one of 
many political clubs that sprang into being, all over France, 
at the opening of the Revolution. It met at first in the Abbey 
of St. Laumer and afterwards in the Church of the Jacobins, 
both having been secularized, of course. It appears to have 
been more or less affiliated with that other club sitting in the 
Jacobin monastery in Paris, and one of its objects was to be 
to the Municipal Council of Blois what the Paris Club was 
to the Convention, a prod, or, as a friend of mine has called 
it, a ‘‘blower.’’ It served also for the spread and discus- 
sion of political news. It kept in touch with the Legislative 
Assembly, receiving its commissioners and executing some of 
its orders. It assisted in the work of recruiting soldiers. It 
educated the townspeople in Revolutionary doctrine and gave 
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direction to public opinion. And, more especially in 93, it 
fell in with the sinister fashion of denouncing enemies of the 
republic. I believe one victim of its zeal was guillotined, but 
not at Blois itself. The club was formed by combining two 
others, from one of which it inherited its name, and from the 
other its motto, ‘‘ Vivre libre ou mourir.’’ The mayor of Blois 
announced to the town council, on January 29, 1791, that 
‘‘the municipality ought to encourage associations of this 
kind and authorize a device which all true patriots wear in 
their hearts, and furthermore the Nationa] Assembly has rec- 
ognized that these associations are able to enlighten the people 
as to the benefits which its sage decrees are preparing to 
provide.”’ 

The most eminent personality in Blois before the Revolution 
was the bishop of the diocese, Mgr. de Thémines. He had 
been replaced by the great constitutional bishop, Grégoire, 
one of the leaders of the clergy who went over to the tiers état 
at Versailles in 1789 and now one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the legislature. Grégoire, the son of poor peasants, 
and a man no less democratic in conduct than in principles, 
lived with becoming simplicity, occupying only a single room 
on the third floor of the episcopal palace. Like many other 
leaders of the Revolution, he was young, only thirty-six when 
he entered upon his complex duties at Blois, but he had 
already played an important réle at Paris, where, both in the 
Jacobin club and in the National Assembly, he had urged ex- 
treme democracy, while yet defending rational Christianity. 

On the 13th of November, 1791, at five o’clock in the even- 
ing, a delegation from the Patriotie Society, accompanied by 
a multitude of their fellow-citizens, went to the episcopal pal- 
ace to fetch ‘‘Monsieur Grégoire’’ to their place of meeting. 
The scene is described in H. de Montreuil’s ‘‘Blois pendant 
la période révolutionnaire.’’ The hall, we are there told, was 


brilliantly lighted, and adorned with garlands and with 
flower-crowned busts of the great Mirabeau and the philoso- 
pher Jean Jaeques. When the bishop entered, ali the specta- 
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tors, enchanted and deeply moved, maintained at first the most 
profound silence, but soon, awakened by the beloved air of 
**Ca ira,’’ they made the arches echo with shouts of ‘‘Long 
live Grégoire!’’ At six o’clock the meeting was thrown open 
and Monsieur the bishop, who had been elected president by 
acclamation, was about to take the chair, when a young pa- 
triot, carried by two grenadiers of the national guard, placed 
a crown of oak leaves on his brow. 

Eleven months later, a name of ill omen appears for the 
first time in the minute-book of the ‘‘Friends of the Consti- 
tution.”’ At the session of Friday, the 16th of December, 
third era of liberty (1791), the presiding officer reads an ad- 
dress ‘‘sent by our brothers sitting in the Jacobin monastery 
in Paris, which, by its energetic style, shows the sure and 
incorruptible soul of its author (one Roberspierre).’’ Less 
than a month later, another address by Robespierre is men- 
tioned, and this time his name is spelled correctly. The repu- 
tation of the ‘‘incorruptible one’’ had outsped orthography. 

I encountered a slight reluctance on the part of persons 
now living at Blois to admit that their ancestors belonged 
to the club. Blois is now a quiet town, bien pensant and 
conservative. It supports a newspaper which has for its mis- 
sion to prove that most of the evils in the modern world, and 
especially its revolutions, whether French, Portuguese, Tur- 
kish, Persian, Chinese, or Russian, have been caused by the 
secret machinations of Jews and Free-Masons. I found the 
atmosphere of the old registers more exhilarating, and came 
to the conclusion that the Blésois might do worse than to 
honor the memory of their enlightened and wide-awake, though 
no doubt sometimes misguided, great-grandfathers. 

The enrollment of the club was large and of course varied 
much from year to year. I counted about one hundred and 
eighty names in a manuscript list preserved among the ar- 
chives of the department of Loir et Cher. The ages were 
given, and ranged from youth to eld. All classes and many 
occupations were represented. The list included several ec- 
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clesiastics. Some of the leading members of the club were 
also important town-officials. 

On the whole, the society, while animated with the most 
uncompromising zeal for democracy, equality, and the rights 
of man, preserved a moderate tone. It appears to have sided 
with the Girondins, and its hero at Paris was not Robespierre, 
but Brissot. Of course, there was always the danger of fa- 
naticism, connected with the prevailing dread of foreign in- 
vasion. A wave of such terror seems to have struck Blois 
on June 4, 1792, and it was then felt that all internal ob- 
stacles to the execution of the will of the people should be re- 
moved, and that an army must be raised and sent to the 
frontier. I noticed under that date the ominous mention 
of a ‘‘comité clandestin,’’ in the society. Doubtless some des- 
perate deeds were done, some examples of ‘‘direct action’’ 
given. But in general the work was educational. Month 
after month, sessions were held every evening, with singing 
of patriotic songs, recitation of patriotic poems, debates on 
abstruse and academic questions, speeches by members, and 
the reading of addresses from Paris and other cities. 

For example, March 21, 1792, ‘‘when the meeting was called 
to order a stranger asked permission to declaim some verses 
against refractory priests. The society, after listening with 
pleasure, decided that its committee on benevolence should give 
help to the author, who was indigent.’’ April 6, ‘‘a discourse 
was read in which the society at Lorient informs us of a bril- 
liant festival held there, at which the English, American, and 
Polish flags were placed beside the French flag, which was 
ornamented with a tricolor ribbon. Roundly applanded.”’ 
Mention is made of ‘‘civie songs, stamped with the seal of 
civism.’’ Under certain limitations, the public were admitted 
to the regular meetings. There was a ladies’ gallery, and 
musi¢e by ‘‘nos soeurs’’ is occasionally mentioned. On Sun- 
days and féte-days special educational or religious excreises 
were held. Subjects were prepared beforehand and written 
across the top of a sheet of paper. Persons who des'red to 
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speak wrote their names in the columns under the subjects 
of their choice. Speeches that had been particularly relished 
on ordinary days were repeated on these grand occasions. 
The favorite topics were Taxation, the National Guard, the 
Rights of Man, Slavery, the Administration of Public Chari- 
ties, ete. 

Once the society proudly ‘‘welecomed to its bosom’’ two 
bishops, Grégoire and a feliow-Jacobin of Paris, and that day 
it was proposed to establish a newspaper and to collect in one 
place the libraries of ‘‘reformed houses’’ in Blois, i. e., of se- 
questrated monasteries. Bishop Grégoire offered one of the 
rooms in his palace for this purpose. The Municipal Library 
today is largely indebted for its existence to this measure. 

The ‘‘reformed houses’? were many. Before the Revolution 
there were twelve monastic establishments at Blois, seven for 
men and five for women. As Bergevin and Dupré remark, 
in their history of the town, these gave a severe aspect to the 
place, with their high walls, their iron gates, and their vast 
enclosures, which resembled cemeteries. They cast a gloom 
over whole neighborhoods. The religious orders formed a 
population apart, a city within the city. ‘‘This isolated 
class,’’ they continue, ‘‘was more numerous and wealthy at 
Blois than elsewhere, in proportion to the size of the place.’’ 
The population of Blois was only about twelve thousand. 
The religious orders also possessed much other urban prop- 
erty, besides ground-rents and farm lands. Bishop Thémines 
suppressed the monastery of the Cordeliers, and the National 
Assembly suppressed the others. 

‘*The Marseillaise’’ is mentioned for the first time, October 
1, 1792, as follows: ‘‘The receipt of some songs from Citizen 
Rochejean caused a desire to hear them. Citizen 
asked for the hymn of the Marseillais, which was then sung 
by certain citizens. This hymn, which combines a delicious 
musi¢ with the merit of its versification, produced a very great 
effect.’’ On October 13, ‘‘Brother —-————— requests that 
we write to Paris for the seore of the hymn of the Mar- 
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seillais.’’ On October 14, ‘‘The meeting was concluded with 
the hymn of the Marseillais, which is always heard with fresh 
pleasure. It is to progagate this pleasure that brother Bil- 
laute, a generous republican, has offered to the society five 
hundred copies of this patriotic hymn.’’ On October 16, it 
was decreed that ‘‘tutoiement,’’ or the use of the second per- 
son singular in address, should be observed; and one hundred 
of ‘‘our sisters’’ sang the hymn of the Marseillais. 

Just as the Jacobins of Paris were exercising a fatal con- 
trol over the government of that city, so the Friends of the 
Constitution influenced the government of Blois. Turning 
to the record-book of the Municipal Council, I found that 
among its score or so of members there were always about half 
a dozen whose names occur often as officers of the society. 
On August 20, 1792, the Council ordered the destruction of the 
equestrian statue of Louis XII which stood above the prin- 
cipal gate of the Chateau. This did not suffice, nor indeed 
was the order properly executed, and the society, on August 
18, decided to ‘‘ask the municipality to efface all armorial 
bearings, to destroy the royal effigy which is over the gate of 
the Chateau, and to replace louis le dernier [no capitals] 
by the declaration of the rights of man.’’ On August 24, 
1792, appears the new formula ‘‘Fourth year of Liberty, first 
of Equality.’’ 

Fascinated as I was in this drama for its own sake, my 
chief interest lay in the fact that the poet Wordsworth was 
an eye-witness of the original performance, and perhaps 
played a role himself. He was at Blois, as is well known, 
in the spring and summer of 1792. Leaving England on or 
shortly after the 23rd of November in the preceding year, 
he crossed to France, stayed a short time in Paris, lived, no 
one knows exactly how long, at Orleans, and then went thirty- 
six miles further down the Loire to Blois. He was already 
imbued with the doctrines of Rousseau, and was inclined, for 
this reason and because of his experiences on a former visit 
to France, to sympathize with the Revolution. Either at 
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Orleans or at Blois, he was disgusted, as he tells us in the 
“*Prelude,’’ with the pretensions of a group of royalists into 
whose company he fell, and at the latter place he formed an 
intimate attachment to a young republican officer of the 32nd 
regiment of the line, Captain Michel Beaupuy, a descendant of 
Montaigne. MM. Bussiére and Legouis, in their monograph 
**Le Général Michel Beaupuy,’’ have thrown much light on the 
history and character of this devoted revolutionist, whom 
Wordsworth in the ‘‘Prelude’’ ranks among the heroes of 
ancient Greece for patriotism and wisdom. They do not tell 
us, however, at what time and in what circumstances Words- 
worth made his acquaintance. I do not flatter myself that I 
have penetrated the mystery, but I feel almost certain that 
I have discovered where and when the poet and the soldier 
could have met. 

It was with a thrill of excitement that I read, in the reg- 
isters of the Amis de la Constitution the following minute: 

**Session of February 3, year 4th of liberty. 

‘*A member asked for a hearing and proposed two English- 
men for membership, requesting that, as foreigners and not 
naturalized, they should not be required to take the oath. 
The matter having been discussed, it was decided that they 
should not be received, but that nevertheless they might at- 
tend the sessions.’’ 

On the same day, ‘‘Our brothers of the 32nd regiment took 
the oath collectively, after the formula had been read.’’ 

I have little doubt that Wordsworth was one of the two 
Englishmen. Beaupuy was certainly one of ‘‘our brothers 
of the 32nd regiment.’’ There are frequent references to this 
body in the minute-book, sometimes under its old royalist 
name, ‘‘Bassigny.’’ Only a detachment was at Blois, includ- 


ing Beaupuy’s company. The rest, and I believe the larger 
part, of the regiment was at Tours. 

New members of the society did not always take the oath 
immediately after their election, and I think it was Beaupuy 
of whom it is recorded, on January 22, 1792, ‘‘One of our 
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brothers of the 32nd regiment read a most eloquent discourse 
on political distrust. He made us feel how dangerous it is 
when it exceeds the limits of that proper watchfulness which 
is the duty of all good citizens.’’ His paper was followed by 
a discussion of the danger and the necessity of enthusiasm. 
The officer’s name is almost illegible, but might be ‘‘Beaupuy’’ 
or ‘‘Beaupuis,’’ the latter being the spelling Wordsworth 
uses in the ‘‘Prelude.’’ The sentiments of which we thus 
eatch a far-away echo are precisely those which Beaupuy is 
known to have entertained. He was ardent in support of rev- 
olutionary principles and had made of them a religion; but 
his chivalrous nature scorned suspicion, and he foresaw that 
‘political distrust’’ might degenerate into terrorism. On 
January 29th it is recorded that ‘‘M. (name not plainly 
legible, but very much like Beaupuy), officer of the 32nd regi- 
ment, gave a second reading of his discourse on distrust, which 
was received with fresh plaudits.’’ 

Beaupuy’s company, according to MM. Bussiére and Le- 
gouis, had been transferred from Tours to Blois in August, 
1791. He was stationed there until July 27, 1792, when he 
parted from his young English friend, now a zealous convert 
to that religion of humanity which he professed. He filled 
with deeds of honor the four years of life that remained to 
him, and died a hero’s death, fighting on the northern fron- 
tier, October 19, 1796. In any attempt to establish the living 
personal influences that determined Wordsworth’s character, 
the name of Michel Beaupuy must come next after those of 
Dorothy Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

I have said that I have little doubt Wordsworth was one 
of the two Englishmen for whom application was made on 
February 3, 1792. In the minutes of the society no other 
Englishmen are mentioned or referred to. Wordsworth him- 
self, in his curiously disproportioned Autobiographical Mem- 
oranda, tells us that he lived at Blois for some time in 1792 
and was there ‘‘when the king was dethroned,’’ which was 
in August. He wrote from Blois to his friend William Ma- 
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thews, on May 17, expressing his interest in the fortunes of the 
Revolution and his anxiety lest its enemies might prevail 
against it. After beginning to write of French affairs, he 
checks himself. ‘‘The truth is,’’ he says, ‘‘that in London 
you have perhaps a better opportunity of being informed of 
the general concerns of France than in a petty provincial 
town in the heart of the kindom itself. The annals of the 
department are all with which I have a better opportunity 
of being acquainted than you, provided you feel sufficient 
interest in informing yourself.’’ The terms in which he re- 
fers, in the ‘‘Prelude,’’ to his association with Beaupuy, their 
walks and excursions together, their long discussions, and his 
own gradual change, under Beaupuy’s influence, from a very 
friendly spectator of the Revolution to a grounded and well- 
informed defender of its principles, make it almost necessary 
to infer that he was at Blois the better half of a year. There 
could have been very few other Englishmen in the place, 
probably not more than one or two. Joseph Jekyll, a young 
English traveller who resided there in 1775, found only one 
compatriot. And there was now an element of danger, which 
would tend to keep foreigners away from the interior of 
France. At no time, moreover, was there much at Blois to 
attract strangers. The larger cities of Orleans above and Tours 
below both offered superior charms. 

Knowing that Wordsworth was there, however, and guess- 
ing that he was lonely, it is impossible for me to reject the 
opinion that he haunted the daily meetings of the revolu- 
tionary club. They provided entertainment and excitement 
in a town otherwise extremely dull,—too large for rural beauty, 
too busy with petty retail commerce to invite a genial ex- 
pansion of the soul, a town sunk in a maddening monotony 
of small comforts. But into this unpromising garden a seed 
had fallen from the wings of Freedom. A vigorous plant 
had sprung up, exotic, and yet so well adapted to the soil as 
to draw to itself the elements of life slumbering about. There 
was now one important hour of day and one interesting 
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place. <A spirited young man of twenty-two, unless restrained 
by scruples or prejudices, would naturally avail himself of 
the opportunity thus offered. Curiosity would induce him 
to visit the club; sympathy with its objects might easily 
make him wish to join it. And even if for no other reason 
than to perfect himself in the French language, he would 
be attracted to these daily meetings. 

Fancy would fain reconstruct the scene: the vaulted church, 
destitute of altar, shrine, and image, its darkness rendered 
visible with guttering candles, which cast ‘‘a little glooming 
light, much like a shade’’; the platform draped in red, white, 
and blue; Bishop Grégoire in the chair, wearing his violet 
episcopal vestments to indicate that though a revolutionist 
he was a churchman still; one of those painstaking secretaries 
at his side whose handwriting I have been deciphering; ‘‘nos 
fréres,’’ both civil and military, sitting below, and ‘‘nos 
soeurs’’ in the gallery, waving each one a copy of the new 
patriotic hymn. Captain Michel Beaupuy divested of the 
haughty air belonging to his birth and his old training, and 
clad in the new uniform of a republican regiment, ascends 
the rostrum and begins an impassioned speech. And at the 
edge of the erowd, that tall English youth, hanging on his 
words and kindling with the double entkusiasm of friendship 
and zeal for a great cause, is William Wordsworth.* 


*The last two paragraphs of this article have been reproduced, 
with only a few changes, from the author’s William Wordsworth: 
His Life, Works, and Influence, in which the poet’s connection with 
France has been more fully treated. 
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THREE ATTITUDES TOWARDS WAR 
By George R. MacMInn 


Whether or not one look upon the typically hopeful peace 
advocate of the present hour, the ingenious deviser of means 
to the assurance of world-wide cessation from war, as a 
victim of hypnosis, a rhetorical visionary, or merely a person 
of imperfect intelligence, it is easy to be of the opinion that 
the greater weight of reason and evidence lies on the side 
of the man who despairs of any completely realizable amity 
among nations and races. The attitude of despair, however, 
is not by inescapable implication one of pessimism. The 
student of past and present who, on contemplating the per- 
sistence with which wars recur among civilized peoples, con- 
cludes that war will continue to flourish indefinitely, may 
discover in that very conclusion a mitigating testimony to 
the progress of mankind. 

Thus Francis Jeffrey, a hundred years ago, calmly ex- 
pressed the conviction that the more cultured a community 
is, the more ready it will be to take arms. In November, 1812, 
the militantly sceptical editor of the Edinburgh Review pub- 
lished a criticism of Madame de Stael’s De la Littérature con- 
sidérée dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions Sociales, in 
which he brought his astute judgment to bear primarily on 
that clever woman’s ‘‘doctrine of perfectibility.”’ The 
proposition underlying her professed object he found to be 
this: ‘‘that letters and intelligence are in a state of constant, 
universal, and irresistible advancement—in other words, 
that human nature is tending by a slow and interminable 
progression, to a state of perfection.’’ The error of such a 
proposition, he maintains, is most indisputably revealed by 
‘‘the ease for example of war.’’ His remarks are as follows: 


" “Tn the first place, it is manifest that instead of becoming less 
frequent or destructive in proportion to the rapidity of that progress 
{which Madame de Stael sees in intelligence and civilization], 
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our European wars have, in point of fact, been incomparably more 
constant and more sanguinary since Europe became signally en- 
lightened and humanised, and that they have uniformly been most 
obstinate and most popular in its most polished countries. . 
In the second place the lovers and conductors of war are by no 
means the most ferocious or stupid of their species, but for the 
most part the very contrary; and their delight in it, notwithstanding 
their compassion for human suffering, and their complete knowledge 
of the tendency to produce suffering, seems to us sufficient almost 
of itself to discredit the confident prediction of those who assure 
us, that when men have attained to a certain degree of intelligence, 
war must necessarily cease among all the nations of the earth. 
There can be no better illustration indeed, than this, of the utter 
futility of all those dreams of perfectibility which are founded on 
a radical ignorance of what it is that constitutes the real enjoy- 
ment of human nature, and upon the play of how many principles 
and opposite stimuli that happiness depends, which, it is absurdly 
imagined, would be found in the mere negation of suffering, or in 
a state of Quakerish placidity, dulness, and uniformity. Men delight 
in war in spite of the pains and miseries which they know it 
entails upon them and their fellows, because it exercises all the 
talents, and calls out all the energies of their nature; because 
it holds them out conspicuously as objects of public sentiment and 
general sympathy; because it gratifies their pride of art, and gives 
them a lofty sentiment of their own power, worth, and courage; 
but principally, because it sets the game of existence upon a higher 
stake, and dispels, by its powerful interest, those feelings of ennui 
which steal upon every condition from which hazard and anxiety 
are excluded, and drive us into danger and suffering as a relief. 
While human nature continues to be distinguished by those attrib- 
utes, we do not see any chance of war’s being superseded by the 
increase of wisdom and morality.” 


The gist of his conviction is put thus: ‘‘The more wealth 
and intelligence, and liberty, there is in a country indeed, 
the greater love we fear there will always be for war; for 
a gentleman is uniformly a more pugnacious animal than a 
plebeian, and a free man than a slave.’’ 


The converse argument, then, that the pursuance of war 
by highly civilized nations is a sinister proof of the cultiva- 
tion to which those nations have attained, appears to take 
on something better than a merely specious cogency. At 
any rate there would seem to be no good ground for denying 
the contention that war does evoke and give freedom to 
qualities of great value to individuals and to whole societies. 
M. Maeterlinck, more noticeably perhaps than any other 
living speaker to an international range of hearers, has 
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tried within recent months to reduce, if ever so slightly, the 
horror of the European war by emphasizing the degree to 
which it signalizes physical courage, ingenuity, fortitude, 
and communal loyalty. Many other philosophers, lay and pro- 
fessional, have been doing the same thing, and deeds of 
heroism, daring, skill, cunning, or sheer strength are being 
as proudly admired and publicly praised by the onlooking 
peoples as by the countries engaged in the great struggle. 

Certainly, also, the square-jawed enthusiasm with which, 
for instance, the Plattsburg enterprise was undertaken and 
the spirited readiness that is being shown by young men, 
especially undergraduates in state colleges and universities, 
to enter into any scientific education for military exigency, 
indicate something more than a sense of patriotic duty. It 
is almost patent that there is a half-conscious ‘‘delight’’— 
to repeat Jeffrey’s words—at the bare possibility of releas- 
ing certain ‘‘talents’’ and ‘‘energies’’ to which a state of 
peace gives no play. ‘‘Hazard and anxiety’’ are as positive 
in their appeal to the volunteer man-at-arms as to the 
pioneer, the big game hunter, the Arctic explorer, or the 
commercial plunger. To stress the idea is platitudinous— 
it goes as one of the open facts of human nature. Whatever 
levies a severe tax on the mental and the purely animal 
powers of men, and preponderantly on the will, is valued 
for its own sake. And nothing does this with so much at- 
tendant glory as war. The supreme exercise of the instinct 
of self-preservation, under circumstances created by a mix- 
ture of passion and will, means the perfect gratification of 
natural vanity raised to its highest pitch. 

This attitude toward war seems to rest on the postulate 
that for whole societies as for individuals the richest cultiva- 
tion consists in that cooperation of stimuli which ‘‘exercises 
all the talents, and calls out all the energies of their nature.”’ 
The ‘‘doctrine of perfectibility’’ seems to rest on the postu- 
late that the topmost cultivation consists in a studied organi- 
zation of stimuli, the suppression of some and the fostering 
of others, which shall exercise talents and call out energies 
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selectively, in accordance with an ideal of liberty and re- 
straint in equipoise. 

For instance, the elegantly aristocratic Arnold elaborated 
culture into a ‘‘study of perfection,’’ its end being ‘‘to make 
reason and the will of God prevail.’’ People have long 
since become rather weary of having this vague watchword 
hymned in their ears, but it is still pleasant and stimulating, 
and indirectly flattering to Americans, to recall how the im- 
peceable British critic summarized the value of Emerson. To 
England, said Arnold, ‘‘he shows for guidance his lucid free- 
dom, his cheerfulness and hope’’; to America, ‘‘his dignity, 
delicacy, serenity, elevation.’’ These are the cherished in- 
gredients of that culture which looks towards perfection. 
Jeffrey would say that they are impossible, because men will 
always be in search of a happiness that must spring from 
‘‘many principles and opposite stimuli.’’ 

Arnold’s culture could not tolerate war. Jeffrey, regard- 
ing men and affairs, as he believes, sagaciously and truly, 
finds that as people grow in culture they delight in war, and 
(we are allowed to infer) that war may actually create new 
springs of culture. Forty years ago John Fiske was trench- 
antly suggesting what America, hurried out of all true civi- 
lization, all sound culture, by its ‘‘exorbitant industrialism,”’ 
might learn from the undistorted intelligence, the ‘‘ healthy 
completeness,’’ of ancient Athenian life. But Jeffrey would 
remind him and us that those healthy Greeks, with their 
‘‘wealth and intelligence, and liberty,’’ were proud and res- 
tive too, and loved war. They would not have been the 
warriors they were, had it not been for their culture. And 
though their ‘‘wisdom and morality’’ could not save them, 
though they could not continue to react from war into new 
life, yet war was a chief means for the spread of their cul- 
tural greatness. 

A second pertinently suggestive attitude towards war is 
that expressed by Emerson in his address delivered in Bos- 
ton before the American Peace Society in 1838, and pub- 
lished eleven years later as a part of the collection called 
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Aesthetic Papers. History shows beyond question, he reminds 
his audience, that war has been of immeasurable value in 
the evolution of political structures, of the arts, and of all 
social relationships. ‘‘It is the ignorant and childish part 
of mankind that is the fighting part.’’ But, for all that, it 
has been an invaluable teacher and a disseminator of quali- 
ties and properties necessary to the progress of the world. 
‘*War educates the senses, calls into action the will, per- 
feets the physical constitution, brings men into such swift 
and close collision in critical moments that man measures 
man. On its own scale, on the virtues it loves, it endures 
no counterfeit, but shakes the whole society until every atom 
falls into the place its specific gravity assigns it. It pres- 
ently finds the value of good sense and of foresight, and 
Ulysses takes rank next to Achilles.’’ Jeffrey would not 
radically disagree with this opinion, and it is from such a 
reckoning of the benefits of war that Maeterlinck has ex- 
tracted a cold comfort. 

But Emerson is confident of the validity of a second gen- 
eralization, to which Jeffrey and Maeterlinck could not as- 
sent: ‘‘As all history is the picture of war,. . . so it is 
no less true that it is the record of the mitigation and de- 
cline of war.’’ Trade, learning, and art are steadily com- 
bating war and compelling its ‘‘decline,’’ as is also the rap- 
idly increasing dexterity and mightiness of scale with which 
men contrive the engines and operations of international en- 
counter. Hence ‘‘ . war is on its last legs; and a uni- 
versal peace is as sure as is the prevalence of civilization 
over barbarism, of liberal government over feudal forms.’’ 
Neither peace propaganda, however, nor the appeal of fear 
will bring the state of general amicableness. The secret of 
the assurance of peace is identical with the secret of the 
charm of war! It is the ‘‘great and beneficial principle’’ 
of ‘‘self-help.’’ The one supreme quality common to all the 
great figures of romance, of historical, legendary, and purely 
fictitious story, is their ‘‘absolute self-dependency.’’ His 
‘*self-subsistency,’’ his ‘‘self-reliance’’ is the measure of the 
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man. But he does not pass out of ‘‘the state of beast’’ 
into what is truly ‘‘the state of man’’ until his self-de- 
pendency is illuminated by ‘‘intellectual insight’’ and 
‘moral elevation.’’ The hope of peace lies in spiritual vi- 
sion and understanding; ‘‘it is to be accomplished by the 
spontaneous teaching, of the cultivated soul, in its secret 
experience and meditation.’’ ‘‘Our culture,’’ says Emerson 
in another place (the essay on ‘‘Heroism’’)—‘‘must not 
omit the arming of the man.’’ But as our culture increases 
and becomes more nearly whole, the undisciplined instinct 
of ‘‘self-help’’ will be resisted and corrected by other in- 
stincts and by insight. 

Finally, then, this should be our confidence: ‘‘If the uni- 
versal ery for reform of so many inveterate abuses, with 
which society rings,—if the desire of a large class of young 
men for a faith and hope, intellectual and religious, such as 
they have not yet found, be an omen to be trusted; if the 
disposition to rely more, in study and in action, on the unex- 
plored riches of the human constitution,—if the search of 
the sublime laws of morals and the sources of hope and trust, 
in man, and not in books, in the present, and not in the past, 
proceed; if the rising generation can be provoked to think 
it unworthy to nestle into every abomination of the past, 
and shall feel the generous darings of austerity and virtue, 
then war has a short day, and human blood will cease to 
flow.’’ Ina word, as ideas continue to germinate and flower, 
circumstances will change; the culture of the soul, over- 
taking and surpassing that of the mind, will approach per- 
fection, and its fruit will be universal good-will. But the 
canny and unmystical Jeffrey would probably regard this 
as ‘‘a state of Quakerish placidity, dulness, and uniformity.’’ 

A third attitude, closely related to the second, but some- 
what divergent, is that expressed by Maeterlinck in the es- 
say, ‘‘Les Dieux de la Guerre,’’ published some eight years 
ago. Of war—‘‘I] demeure,’’ he says, ‘‘hélas! bien certain 
que la plupart de nos efforts et de nos inventions convergent 
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toujours vers elle et en font une sorte de miroir diabolique 
ou se refléte, 4 l’envers et en creux, le progrés de notre 
civilisation.’’ The new gods of war, released and empow- 
ered by that inventive genius and fertility which is one 
of the proudest achievements of our swift, our enormous, 
civilization, are unintelligible to us. Their rule issues from 
that inscrutable Unknown which no science has yet really 
penetrated nor seems ever likely, unaided by abilities of 
which we may dream but which we are still far from pos- 
sessing, to master. The terrible fact is that ‘‘a mesure que 
nous conquérons quelque chose sur les forces inconnues, nous 
nous livrons davantage a celles-ci.’’ ‘‘Or, ¢’est a ces in- 
econnus aveugles et effroyables, qui n’ont rien de commun 
avee nous, qui obéissent a des impulsions et a des ordres 
aussi ignorés que ceux qui régissent les astres le plus fabu- 
leusement éloignés, cest 4 ces impénétrables et irrésistibles 
énergies que nous remettons le soin de trancher ce qui est le 
plus proprement, le plus exclusivement réservé aux plus 
hautes facultés de la forme de vie que nous représentons 
seuls sur cette terre; c’est 4 ces monstres inclassables que 
nous confions la charge presque divine de prolonger notre 
raison et de faire le départ du juste et de 1’injuste.”’ 

These omnipotent gods that our knowledge has set over 
us but which it cannot know, these immeasurable forces 
which our science has liberated but which it cannot explain, 
these unquestionable arbiters which are able to override our 
cherished spiritual judgments and which can bring to dust 
our staunchest ideals—these indescribable powers make 
peace seem but the vainest wish. Our sole hope rests on the 
supposition that perhaps the greatest of these gods only 
‘‘savent mieux que les autres faire appel & de mauvais in- 
stincts de notre coeur qui retardent de plusieurs siecles sur 
les conquétes de notre intelligence.’’ If we acknowledge 
our present intelligence to be still infantile and blind, but 
dare to surmise that ultimately we shall create for ourselves 
an intelligence strong and clear-sighted, then we may ex- 
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pect, sometime, the overthrow of the now regnant gods 
of war. 

These several attitudes seem to be comprehensively repre- 
sentative of the chief directions of that anxious thought 
which ali cultivated people give to the subject of war—that 
‘‘théme magnifique et incessament renouvelé.’’ They agree 
in accrediting various benefits of war. They differ chiefly 
in these respects: Jeffrey’s view not only holds out no pros- 
pect of a future permanently golden age of peace, but pre- 
dicts a greater love of war as an inevitable concomitant of 
both material and intellectual progress; Emerson’s view 
trusts to the evolution of man as it affects the individual’s 
intuition of good and evil, beautiful and ugly, right and 
wrong; Maeterlinck’s view—similar to Emerson’s, equally 
vague, somewhat more imaginative—looks to a very remote 
but plausible knowledge and power, in the race as well as 
the individual, which must have cosmic dimensions and pos- 
sesses the secrets of perhaps all our present mysteries. A 
‘doctrine of perfectibility’’ tacitly underlies the second and 
third attitudes, and Emerson and Maeterlinck might reason- 
ably be expected to subscribe to the associable doctrine that 
progress consists in a steady raising of the level of competi- 
tion in human society. All material rivalries, according to 
this theory, will ultimately give way to purely intellectual 
and spiritual ones. And this means the triumph of culture 
in the most idealistic sense—a dream to which a hard- 
headed Jeffrey can offer no respectful attention. 
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SOME AMERICAN EXPERIMENTAL THEATRES 
By W. L. Sowers 


The experimental theatres that have sprung up in America 
in the last few years are the result of a combination of in- 
fluences. To a very considerable extent they are the natural 
outgrowth of the movement toward art theatres that began 
in Paris and Berlin in the late eighties, and soon spread to 
Moscow, to Stockholm, and to London. In Great Britain 
the movement slowly gained ground, and the London Stage 
Society, the Granville Barker managements, the Abbey 
Theatre of Dublin, and Miss Horniman’s Manchester The- 
atre, as well as the repertory theatres of the great provincial 
cities, gradually made the English-speaking world familiar 
with it. Such a widespread movement could not fail to 
reach America. In the last fifteen years, moreover, a new 
development in the art of stage decoration has swept over 
Europe, making the names of Craig, Bakst, and Reinhardt 
famous, and establishing new principles of scenic effect that 
eried aloud for imitation and experiment. These. foreign 
influences, combining with the new emphasis placed upon 
the drama in American clubs and colleges, the new interest 
in reading printed plays, the more thoughtful examination 
of local dramatic needs, and the increasing dissatisfaction 
of a portion of the cultivated public not so much with what 
the commercial theatre offered as with what it failed to 
offer, prepared the way for the experimental theatres that 
have of late appeared in the East, the Middle West, and the 
Far West. 


By experimental theatres I mean amateur or semi-profes- 
sional theatres that conduct earnest and intelligent experi- 
ments in all branches of play production. They continually 
experiment with stage lighting and decoration, with costum- 
ing, and with acting. They keep in touch with the best 
work that is being done in the theatres of the world. In 
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order to adapt the drama to local requirements, they delib- 
erately stndy their audiences. Not only do they present 
unusual plays, native or foreign, that are not likely to be 
produced upon the commercial stage, but they encourage 
the writing of pieces that reflect and interpret the life about 
them. In brief, they test any idea that has to do with the 
theatre. Although they are largely self-supporting, they are 
managed not for financial but for artistic reward. As is 
natural and desirable, no two of them are exactly alike, for 
they must meet different conditions. Into minor distinctions 
I cannot enter here, but I will discuss enough examples to 
illustrate at least the principal types of the experimental 
theatre in America. 


The Little Theatre of Lake Forest, a fashionable suburb 
of Chicago, may serve as an example of the small society 
theatre conducted for pleasure by cultivated people in a 
wealthy and leisurely community. It was opened five years 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Aldis for the production of 
plays in the summer. Both building and equipment were 
of the simplest kind. The theatre was only a cottage with 
the partitions removed—a long room seating ninety people. 
The scenery consisted of one set of reversible settings; the 
actors were amateurs. And yet this little playhouse deserves 
a place in the list of American experimental theatres. For 
a period of years it has artistically presented unusual plays 
that otherwise would not have been seen in the community. 
On its tiny stage interesting experiments in stage decoration 
have been made. Conventionalized draperies or a few signifi- 
cant properties against a neutral background proved suffi- 
cient to suggest the place and the atmosphere of the scene, 
and directed the attention to the acting and the play. The 
acting had the intelligence and simplicity of good amateur 
acting with a distinction of its own. Best of all, the plays 
were well chosen; they included the shorter works of Lady 
Gregory, Strindberg, Shaw, Synge, Sutro, Yeats, Houghton, 
Dowson, and Middleton, as well as new translations from the 
French and the Italian. Moreover, several original pieces 
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were written expressly for the company. Any experimental 
theatre that can point to so considerable an accomplishment 
has justified its existence. 


The small society theatre is, however, less important for 
its accomplishment than for its promise. It may do the 
American drama a great service. Before all else it should 
try to encourage the writing of plays that reflect the life 
of the class to which it belongs: it should inspire high 
comedy. Homely farce and plays of low life flourish on our 
stage, but high comedy is unwritten in America. Apparently 
our dramatists are unfamiliar with the life with which it 
deals, and wisely treat the material they know. But if we 
are to have a representative drama, we must have play- 
wrights for the classes as well as for the masses. It is the 
opportunity of our little society theatres to interest men 
familiar with social life in the writing and production of 
plays, and thus, in time, to produce a type of drama that at 
present we conspicuously lack. 

The open-air theatres of California illustrate another type 
of the experimental theatre. Although they differ greatly 
in size, in aims, and in accomplishment, we can consider a 
few of them together as representative of the American 
open-air theatre in general. The oldest of the California 
theatres suggested by the architecture of the Greeks was 
built at Point Loma by Mrs. Tingly in 1901. Its semi-circular 
amphitheatre, seating twenty-five hundred people, faces a 
small Greek temple that stands at the head of a deep ravine 
running down to the sea. The theatres at Bakersfield and 
at Pomona College represent the smaller architectural type; 
the former, although regular in form, seats but a few hun- 
dred; the latter varies in having no wall behind the stage 
and in depending on a lawn and shrubbery for a background. 
From these the little theatre of the artist’s and writer’s 
colony at Carmel-by-the-Sea differs in the greater use of 
shrubbery and in the introduction of Egyptian rather than 
Greek architecture for the shrine that backs the stage. But 
by far the best known of the Greek theatres is the great 
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concrete structure in the grounds of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, which was built by the Hearst family 
more than ten years ago. It is constructed on the Greek 
plan, with an orchestra and rising semi-circular tiers of seats 
that hold six thousand people. Behind the great stage is a 
massive wall decorated with Doric columns; between them 
are the five entrance doorways. Altogether it is the most 
elaborate open-air theatre in America. Almost equally 
famous, however, is the natural theatre of the Bohemian 
Club in the redwood grove near Guernville. The logs that 
form the seats of the auditorium face a bit of steep wooded 
hillside framed between two huge redwood trees. At the 
foot of the trunks is a shallow stage, and winding up into 
the distance between great trees that form a series of inner 
prosceniums is a steep path that disappears in the shrubbery. 

In the principal open-air theatres of California, dramatic 
activity has been going on for over ten years. The hillside 
stage of the Bohemian Club’s theatre has seen the produc- 
tion of a series of original pieces of the kind that the tradi- 
tion of the club demands. At Carmel-by-the-Sea modern 
poetical plays have been given, and original pieces by Cali- 
fornia writers tested. At Point Loma Mrs. Tingley has de- 
veloped a new variety of the drama, half play and half 
pageant or dance, which gains much of its effect from color 
and grouping and movement. The most numerous perform- 
ances, however, have been given at Berkeley, either by or- 
ganjzations of the university or by professional companies 
under the direction of such actresses as Sarah Bernhardt, 
Maude Adams, and Margaret Anglin. Here have been acted 
Greek tragedies, for which the theatre is especially well 
adapted, French and German classic pieces, and many 
famous English plays. In fact the Greek theatre at Berkeley 
has become widely known for its notable productions; for 
instance, Margaret Anglin’s representations there of Soph- 
ocle’s Electra and Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis and 
Medea were probably the most interesting productions 
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in America last summer, and were important in the history 
of our stage. 

The experiments of ten years, although they have made it 
very clear that only a few kinds of plays can succeed out- 
doors, have not decisively shown what will be the unique 
contribution of the open-air theatres to our drama. The 
small open-air theatres will probably lend themselves to ex- 
periment and may encourage the writing of the simple poetic 
drama, something that our stage sorely needs. It is more 
difficult to predict the future of the larger architectural 
theatres. They will certainly continue to revive broad, 
sweeping classic plays of the kind that retain their effective- 
ness in the great open spaces. Possibly, under their influ- 
ence, writers will arise to provide similar plays. It is more 
likely, however, since we are adapters rather than creators, 
that the first original contribution will be the development 
of a new variety of the drama, containing elements of the 
play, the pageant, and the dance, and making use of all the 
resources of color, grouping, movement, music, and poetry. 
It may even take the direction of ballet or pantomime. Al- 
though it is difficult to agree with Gordon Craig that the 
open-air theatres will be the theatres of the future, present 
signs seem to indicate that eventually they will help to en- 
rich our drama. 

A third type of the experimental theatre has grown up 
in connection with the settlement houses of our cities. Of 
the many dramatie societies conducted by settlement houses 
in the United States, perhaps the best known is that of Hull 
House, Chicago. As one of our first little theatres it would 
demand attention in any historical treatment of the amateur 
theatre in America. For nearly fifteen years the Hull House 
Players have acted interesting plays in the settlement’s well 
equipped little theatre. From the plays of Robertson, Gil- 
bert, Jones, and Pinero, they have come to those of Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Masefield, and Synge. Although the company 
is made up of amateurs from the community, it has long held 
a high reputation for its fine and truthful acting. It has 
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done a great deal to interest in the best work the people 
for whom the settlement is conducted, and its influence has 
reached far beyond that circle. 


An unusual kind of experimental theatre that grew out of 
the work in a settlement house is Stuart Walker’s Portman- 
teau Theatre, which was first tried at the Christodora settle- 
ment in New York City. It consists of a small collapsible 
stage frame and settings that can easily be set up in any 
large hall, and as easily removed and shipped from place 
to place. Already plays by such writers as Strindberg, 
Dowson, and Dunsany have been presented in it, and Stuart 
Walker himself has written several pieces for it. On Christ- 
mas Eve it was placed in Madison Square, and in it was 
staged a successful Christmas play as a part of the great 
municipal celebration. So adaptable and so comparatively 
inexpensive are portmanteau theatres that it seems likely 
that they will encourage dramatic experiment. 

But a better example of the recent tendency in the de- 
velopment of the experimental theatres of the settlements 
is the Neighborhood Theatre of New York City. This little 
playhouse, which was opened on the East Side in February, 
1915, developed from experiments made in the Henry Street 
settlement and was built with the funds of that institution. 
Few of our experimental theatres have so complete an 
equipment. The handsome colonial building possesses in 
addition to the auditorium, a large room for social gather- 
ings, a kitchen, and a tiled roof for dancing and theatrical 
performances in summer. The stage is particularly notable 
for its lighting fixtures and for the curving plaster walls 
that enclose it and furnish a novel and effective background 
for the exterior scenes. As the name suggests, the Neigh- 
borhood Theatre is a theatre for the neighborhood. It is 
interested not only in experimenting with the art of the 
modern theatre, but especially in experimenting ‘‘with the 
dramatic impulses of the immediate community.’’ The actors 
are volunteer amateurs from the community, the audience 
comes from the community; properties and costumes are 
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made by members of the community in the settlement 
classes. The programmes are adapted to the tastes of the 
Italians and the Russian Jews that make up the population 
of the neighborhood. As full use must be made of the build- 
ing, not nearly a!l the programmes are dramatic. Four days 
of the week are given over to motion-pictures and vaude- 
ville. On Saturday and Sunday afternoons the festival 
groups of the settlement give spectacles, pantomimes, and 
fairy pieces, and on Saturday and Sunday evenings the 
Neighborhood Players act regular dramatic bills of good 
foreign or native plays. Occasionally an outside company 
is introduced for the sake of variety. At present the Neigh- 
borhood Theatre is very active in its experiments with the 
dramatic needs of the community. 

Experimental theatres of this type hold much promise for 
our drama. The very nature of the experiment demands 
co-operation and encourages originality. Some members of 
the community act; others make the costumes and the 
scenery, still others try to express in dramatic form their 
impressions of the life about them. All this work is done 
in the interest of the immediate community, and its success 
is tested by its effect upon the community audience. Such 
intensive cultivation of the dramatic impulses of-a neigh- 
borhood can scarcely fail to bear fruit. We can reasonably 
expect that the sensitive young foreigners who are given a 
chance in the settlement theatres will in time interpret some 
parts of our life that have not yet been interpreted. At any 
rate, no one who is interested in the growing American 
drama can afford to overlook the experimental theatres of 
the settlement houses. 

We next turn to the college experimental theatre. Nearly 
every college in the country has one or more dramatic organi- 
zations, and a considerable number of them give worthy per- 
formances of interesting plays. Such schools as Wellesley 
and Harvard, for example, can point to a long line of excel- 
lent revivals. The dramatic clubs of Radcliffe and of Lake 
Forest have gained distinction by producing, often for the 
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first time in America, significant modern English plays. The 
little theatres of the University of Minnesota and of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College have been centres of dramatic 
activity, and at Dartmouth and at the University of Wis- 
consin valuable experiments are being carried on. But the 
college theatres that will best repay our consideration are 
those of the Carnegie Institute of Technology and of Harvard. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology of Pittsburg main- 
tains a unique experimental theatre in connection with the 
Department of Dramatic Arts. This department, which was 
opened in February, 1914, enables young men and women to 
take a carefully planned course to prepare themselves to be- 
come actors, stage-managers, scene painters, dramatists, or 
erities. For the degree, four years of severe training in 
the drama and in related subjects, cultural, technical, and 
scientific, are required. Not only must the student learn the 
history and the technique of the drama, but he must take 
“eneral courses in the history of the theatre, art, costume, 
architecture, furniture and decoration, and study French, 
German, psychology, aesthetics, sociclory, fencing, acting, 
dancing, designing and modeling, electricity and lighting, 
scene painting and costume making, and business management. 
Only in the fourth year is he permitted to specialize in some 
particular direction. 

The experimental theatre is, however, the real center of the 
work of the school, for the teaching is done by the rehearsal 
method. On the stage of the school theatre some play is 
always in rehearsal, and the student constantly has to put 
his theories into practice. Most of his time is spent in pro- 
dueing plays under the direction of his instructors. In addi- 
tion to the regular teachers, successful producers visit the 
school for short periods, and, with the aid of the students, 
stage some play according to their individual methods. This 
winter, for example, plays have been prepared by Donald 
Robertson, Padraic Colun, and Iden Payne. The students 
build and paint the scenery, make the costumes, arrange and 
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direct the lights, and act the plays—literally do all the work. 
The plays are carefully chosen to fit the requirements of the 
different classes: in the first year, short pieces of fine diction, 
later Greek and English classics, and finally plays of modern 
life. For example among the plays announced for the winter 
were Fletcher’s The Elder Brother, Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, Euripides’ Hippolytus, Moliere’s Tartuffe, Jones’ 
The Liars, and several modern short plays. In time the school 
hopes to stage the original work of its students. As it is 
only in its third season, one cannot say what its influence will 
be, but it las already proved an intelligent and unusual 
experiment. 

Harvard is, however, the first school that one thinks of in 
connection with the drama. The success of the students of 
English 47 and 47a in writing for the professional stage has 
made Professor George P. Baker’s playwriting courses known 
all over the country. Moreover the annual John Craig Prize 
for the best play by a Harvard student has attracted wide 
attention, particularly since several of the plays have proved 
successful on the commercial stage. But of the many kinds 
of dramatic activity at Harvard, we are most interested in the 
two principal experimental] theatres, the Harvard Dramatic 
Club and the 47 Workshop. Both grew out of the work of 
Professor Baker, and both, unlike too many of our amateur 
theatres, emphasize original work. 

The plan of the Harvard Dramatic Club is unique among 
college dramatic clubs; it produces only the original work of 
students or recent graduates. Each year it gives in Cam- 
bridge and in Boston two programmes, a bill of short plays 
and a long play. Most of these pieces come out of the courses 
in playwriting; and although they are seldom additions to our 
dramatic literature, they are often so sincere and occasionally 
so accomplished that they at least partially justify the ex- 
pectations of the founders. Since the introduction of girls 
from Radcliffe or from the New England Conservatory of 
Musie to play the female roles, the level of the acting has 
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been considerably raised. No one, for instance, who saw 
the Harvard and the professional productions of Mackaye’s 
The Scarecrow could fail to perceive the superiority of the 
amateur production. Moreover, in spite of the eramped and 
unsatisfactory building in which plays have to be given, 
valuable experiments in stage setting have been made. Af 
Harvard, for the first time in America, have been tried some 
of the most effective devices of modern foreign stage decora- 
tion. More than any other college dramatic society, the Har- 
vard Dramatic Club deserves the name of an experimental 
theatre. 

In addition to the Dramatie Club, however, Professor Baker 
felt the need of a more informal experimental theatre where 
his students of playwriting could test their plays by the 
laboratory method. At first the experiment of reading plays 
aloud with different readers and the essential properties was 
tried, but this method did not prove altogether successful. 
Finally with the assistance of Radcliffe College, which offered 
the auditorium of Agassiz House, the Harvard and Radcliffe 
students of playwriting, and their friends established the 
47 Workshop, a dramatic laboratory for testing and working 
over plays. The plays come from the courses in playwriting, 
and in the Workshop the author gets the inestimable benefit 
of seeing his work actually presented. Admission is by in- 
vitation, and is strictly limited to those who are seriously 
interested in the experiment and willing to assist it. To aid 
the author in correcting his work, each member of the audi- 
ence is expected to write a criticism of the play. The acting 
is done by amateurs who are immediately interested in the 
enterprise. Not only does the Workshop test plays, but it 
experiments in all branches of production. In lighting and 
stage decoration the best foreign methods have been followed, 
and excellent effects have been gained by the use of sereens in 
the Gordon Craig manner. Although the Workshop sorely 
needs a modern building, it has already proved a successful 
dramatic laboratory. 
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I have called attention to enough college theatres to show 
how varied and significant their work is. Not only do many 
of our colleges carry on worthy dramatic experiments, but 
almost all of them, by teaching the history of the drama and 
the stage, help to prepare an intelligent audience. One of 
the most encouraging signs for the immediate future is the 
inereasing number of college men and women who are becom- 
ing actors, managers, critics, playwrights, and dramatic ex- 
perimenters. The American drama of tomorrow will un- 
doubtedly owe a great debt to the colleges. 

The last type of experimental theatre that we shall con- 
sider is the so-called little or art theatre. I cannot pause to dis- 
euss the little theatres of Duluth, Cincinnati, and Denver, or 
even the late Toy Theatre of Boston, important as it was in the 
history of American art theatres. But we must pay some 
attention to two of the most prominent little theatres in 
America, the Little Theatre of Chicago and the Washington 
Square Players of New York. 

The Little Theatre of Chicago was opened toward the end 
of 1912 by Maurice Browne, a Chicago artist, in the tiny 
playhouse on the fourth floor of the Fine Arts Building. 
Here Mr. Browne gathered around him a few business men 
and artists who enthusiastically volunteered their services 
to the cause of dramatic experiment. For over three years 
they have conducted a series of significant productions that 
have put the theatre in the very front rank of American ex- 
perimental theatres. Not only have they established them- 
selves in Chicago, but on several tours they have won high 
praise. The quality of the acting of the company has al- 
ways been very high for amateurs, and it has been maintained 
in difficult plays. One might mention as characteristic plays 
of their repertory such pieces as Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women, Strindberg’s The Stronger and Outcast, Andreyev’s 
The Pretty Sabine Women, Snitzler’s Anatol, Wilde’s The 
Happy Prince, Rupert Brooke’s Lithuania, Maurice Baring’s 
Catherine Parr, Yeats’s Shadowy Waters and On Baile’s 
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Strand, St. John Hankin’s The Charity that Began at Home, 
and original native work by Alice Brown and Mrs. Arthur 
Aldis. Moreover, there have been novel experiments with 
pantomimes with silhouettes and especially with marionettes 
and puppet plays. None of our art theatres has been more 
‘catholic in the choice of pieces, or more artistic in their 
production. 

Some of the best work of the Chicago Little Theatre has 
been done in stage decoration, as might be expected of a 
group of artists familiar with the recent European settings 
and eager to experiment in the ideas of the theatre. Sim- 
plicity is characteristic of all the scenery. In Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, for example, only a corner of the wall 
of Troy could be shown on the small stage, but by a clever 
suggestion of the light of the burning city against the dark 
sky, and especially by the use of shadows, an imaginative set- 
ting was gained. The staging of Anatol further illustrated 
the value of economy. No attempt was made to reproduce the 
different localities, but soft brownish hangings with a sig- 
nificant piece of furniture or decoration were used to give 
the necessary suggestion of place and character. The work 
of Mr. Raymond Johnson, the chief decorator, has been par- 
ticularly artistic. He does not consider a setting a mere 
decoration, but by means of line, color, and mass, he tries to 
interpret aesthetically the inner motive of the play—the 
comie gloom of The Sabine Women, the tragedy of Lithuania. 
Moreover, by designing all the details of a production, he gains 
unity of effect. In the use of effective line, mass. and color, 
of illusive lighting and imaginative scenery, the Little 
Theatre of Chicago has been a pioneer in America. 

The art theatre, however, that has recently attracted the 
most attention is the one conducted by the Washington 
Square Players of New York City. Early in 1915 they took the 
Bandbox, a comfortable intimate theatre, for the representation 
of programmes of unusual short plays of the type that seldom 
reach production in this country. They planned to encourage 
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native work, and to weleome new ideas of all kinds in regard 
to acting, management, and decoration. The first perform- 
ance proved so successful that the theatre reopened last au- 
tumn with more elaborate plans. As before, the programmes 
consisted of four short one-act pieces, but the number of per- 
formances was increased and the prices were raised to put 
the company on a self-supporting basis. And this year even 
more than last, the publie has been attracted. 

Plays, acting, and decoration at the Bandbox are out of the 
ordinary. Perhaps the easiest way to make clear the nature 
of the programmes will be to refer to some of the bills of the 
year. The first set of plays produced in the autumn included 
Philip Moeller’s Helena’s Husband, a lively farce giving a 
new view of the Trojan War; Perey Mackaye’s The Antic, 
one of his ‘‘ Yankee Fantasies’’; Robert Braceo’s A Night of 
Snow, a grim tragedy from the Italian; and Hervey White’s 
Fire and Water, an American comment on the great war. 
Then came a programme made up of four short comedies: 
De Musset’s A Caprice, Snitzler’s Literature, Braeco’s The 
Honorable Lover, and one native piece, Overtones by Miss 
Gerstenberg. The third bill consisted of a pantomime, a 
translation from Wedekind, and two original native plays; 
the fourth, of three native pieces and the old French farce, 
Master Pierre Patelin. And the final piece of the year was 
the long play, The Sea Gull by Anton Techekhov. The acting at 
the Bandbox though uneven, is often so excellent that it can 
bear comparison with the best professional work. From the first 
the settings have been notable examples of the new manner of 
stage decoration. And yet it is said that the pleasing con- 
ventionalized scenery for Maeterlinck’s The Interior cost only 
thirty-five dollars. Simplicity and beauty of line and color 
are seen in the work of the two principal decorators, Robert 
Locker and Lee Simmonson, who have made the theatre prom- 
inent in the development of scenery and costume in America. 

The influence of the success of the Washington Square 
Players has already made itself felt. It has led to a revival 
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of the unlucky Little Theatre of Philadelphia, which, under 
the direction of a group of amateurs called the Philadelphia 
Stage Society, has produced several interesting programmes. 
At present it appears to be imitating the Bandbox too closely 
for its own good. The Little Theatre of Indianapolis, like- 
wise, owes much to the Washington Square Players, for its 
director, Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. and its general plan came 
from the older theatre. It is not content with copying, how- 
ever, but has already shown considerable originality. The 
suecess of such new ventures in the past year seems to indicate 
a promising future for experimental theatres in America. 

As I have already pointed out the individual contributions 
of the different types of experimental theatres, in concluding 
I need not generalize at length concerning them. Although 
no attempt has been made to cover the whole field, enough 
has been said to show the extent and the variety of the experi- 
mental theatres of America. One must admit that the move- 
ment—for such it may be called—is already one of the most 
significant of the last decade. Moreover, everything seems 
to indicate that it will rapidly increase in importance. 

We should not, however, be blind to the defects of our 
experimental theatres at present. Compared with the ex- 
perimental theatres abroad, they seem unsatisfactory. We 
have no such famous organizations as the Seagull Theatre of 
Moscow, the Abbey Theatre of Dublin, the Manchester Thea- 
tre, or several German playhouses. In theatre planning and 
in equipment that makes illusive lighting and decoration pos- 
sible, we are years behind. We have no decorators to name 
with Craig and Bakst, no actors to name with the best for- 
eign players. Most unfortunate of all, we have produced no 
Tchekhoffs, Synges, or Houghtons. But our dramatic ex- 
perimenters are conscious of our shortcomings, and are try- 
ing to overcome them. They admit that many of our com- 
panies are hampered by a lack of well equipped theatres. 
They realize that our activity must be improved until it is 
adequate for all our experiments, and that a thoughtful native 
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drama must be developed. Especially just now do we need 
skilled directors with the highest ideals who can take entire 
charge of experimental theatres and give them a definite 
direction. 

But it must not be thought that our experimental theatres 
have not already justified their existence. Their production 
of classic and significant modern plays would make them worth 
while, even without their experiments in unusual forms of 
the drama and their encouragement of original native work. 
The acting, too, if uneven, is full of promise. In decoration 
we have, perhaps, done best of all. There is scarcely one of 
our experimental theatres that has not made interesting ex- 
periments with the newer type of stage settings. More- 
over, the experimental theatres have brought back to the 
theatre many of the cultivated people who had deserted it, 
and without whom the highest types of drama ean hardly 
develop. Already the experimental theatres of America have 
made a dignified position for themselves, and their future 
seems assured. 
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LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, POET AND REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


By ALBERT E. TROMBLY 


The Renaissance in Italy is marked by three distinct fea- 
tures: a renewed interest in the classics, a desire for self- 
expression, and an intense physical activity. Their causes 
need not concern us here; but what I hope to do is to show 
that these three features found complete embodiment, and a 
well-nigh perfect expression in a single man; and that man 
was Lorenzo de’ Medici. He was humanist, creative artist, 
and statesman; and as such, stands without a peer among the 
great men of his age. And we might well ask where in any 
age is another such man to be found? 

It may prove interesting to compare him with some of his 
illustrious contemporaries, with Michelangelo, Leonardo da 
Vinei, Machiavelli, and Ariosto, for example. In Michelan- 
gelo we find the great artist and the man of action; but the 
humanist is completely wanting. In fact, the sculptor of 
‘‘David’’ was an illiterate man who knew his native tongue 
but imperfectly. Leonardo, like Buonarotti, lacks the hu- 
manist, though his art and his scientific researches score him 
the other two points. The same feature is wanting in 
Machiavelli, while in Ariosto it is the man of action we fail 
to find. To be sure, he held political offices and acquitted 
himself of his duties very creditably ; but this was done azainst 
grain, and only from a sense of duty. It was the poet in him 
which dominated, which yearned for seclusion and freedom 
from the constraint of official duties, and it was only when he 
got this freedom that the Orlando Furioso was written. 

Now, what I am trying to point out is, not that Lorenzo was 
a greater artist than Leonardo, nor an abler statesman than 
Machiavelli, but, that as an incarnation of the combined quali- 
ties which I spoke of as the essence of the Renaissance, he 
stands supreme. 
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It is as poet, I think, that he is greatest; and yet I am 
convineed that this side of him has never received sufficient 
attention. What was my surprise, when a professor of his- 
tory told me recently that he never knew of Lorenzo’s having 
written anything! But it is in literary history that I feel 
he has not received due consideration, and most of what I 
shall say now will have to do with Lorenzo the poet. Let 
me deviate for a moment to consider his activities as humanist 
and statesman, and having dismissed these, we can then look 
to the poet. 

Following in the footsteps of his grandfather, Cosimo de’ 
Medici, who had been patron of learning and letters, Lorenzo 
welcomed in his household such men as Pulei, Michelangelo, 
Poliziano, and Ficino, encouraged the study of architecture, 
founded a Greek academy at Florence, added to the Lauren- 
tian and Marcian libraries, which Cosimo had founded, col- 
lected antiques, and furthered the study of Plato at the Pla- 
tonic Academy by taking an active part himself in the de- 
bates. His poem in terza rima, called the ‘‘ Altercazione,’’ 
sums up Plato’s doctrine of happiness as he and Ficino had 
understood it in one of their discussions. It was at the court 
of Lorenzo that Pulci’s Morgante was written, and some of 
the cantos are even thought to have been improvised by way 
of after-dinner entertainment. It was there, too, that the 
young Michelangelo won his earliest recognition, and without 
the friendship and assistance of Lorenzo, Poliziano’s labors 
would have been impossible. So much for the humanist. 

In politixal history, Lorenzo will always be remembered as 
the man who, in a turbulent epoch, managed to give Florence 
the peace necessary to make her the intellectual center of 
Italy. He possessed the rare tact and that broad common 
sense which enabled him to rule with a strong hand without 
seeming tyrannical. Of a commanding personality, yet easily 
accessible, he made friends and admirers of his citizens; and 
what can better testify to their admiration than the epithet 
which they applied to him of ‘‘I] Magnifico’’? He shared 
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in their activities and their pleasures; and this latter has 
given rise to accusations of his having corrupted them to 
keep them in submissicn. Such accusations seem groundless. 
A state is not ordered nor strengthened by corrupting it, and 
no one understood this better than did Lorenzo. That he en- 
couraged the carnivals seems to me to speak well for the 
sanity of the ruler, who preferred having his citizens making 
merry at home to their intriguing abroad. 

Humanist, statesman, poet; such was Lorenzo. And it is 
because he was great as each, and greater in the combination 
of them all, in his four-squaredness, if you like, than any of 
his contemporaries, that I think him the best example and the 
most complete embodiment of the spirit of what we mean by 
the Renaissance. 

Let us now return to a consideration of Lorenzo’s poetry. 
The amount of it in itself is astounding, especially when we 
remember that it was the product of the leisure hours of a 
man so variously occupied. Then, too, it is the work of a 
comparatively short life, for Lorenzo died at the age of fifty- 
four. Yet, it would fill an octavo volume of five hundred 
pages, and the variety of it is remarkable. Here in brief 
is a classification of the poems: about 150 sonnets, 8 canzoni, 
5 sestine, a ballata, 2 eclogues, 2 capitoli, 14 hymns and 
sacred pieces, 32 songs for the dance, 11 carnival songs, and 
various long poems which I can best indicate by giving their 
titles: ‘‘Ambra,’’ ‘‘Selve d’Amore,’’ ‘‘Amore di Marte e 
Venere,’’ ‘‘La Rappresentazione di San Giovanni e Paolo.’’ 
In addition are some twenty-five poems of various types at- 
tributed to Lorenzo. 

In his sonnets, the poet seems to me to have broken away 
from much of the servile imitation of Petrarch which marked 
the first half of the 14th century, and to show real spontaneity. 
In the delightful sonnet beginning, ‘‘Vidi madonna sopra 
un fresco rio,’’ we find a suggestion of Dante’s Vita Nuova. 
At sight of his lady the poet’s desire is appeased, and his 
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love takes the semblance of that of the writers of the ‘‘dolce 
stil novo.”’ 


I saw my lady near a limpid brook, 
Among green leaves with charming ladies nigh, 
Of such a mien that from my earliest sigh 
I saw her ne’er so fair and sweetly look. 
Desire then his wonted sway forsook, 
Leaving my soul its grief to pacify; 
Departing hence I saw my heart stay by; 
More fervor too my thought and sorrow took. 
Already sloped the sun adown the west, 
Leaving the earth ali darksome and obscure, 
Whence mine own sun escaped to other parts. 
The first with grief enow me did invest. 
How fleeting are the joys of earth! How poor! 
And yet how slowly memory departs.* 


Lorenzo has often employed figures of speech with rare 
skill, and nowhere more successfully than in the sestette of 
the following sonnet. It would be difficult even among those 
of Petrarch to find a sonnet of more delicate beauty than this. 


Oft I recall, for ne’er the time can be 
When from my memory will glide away 
Remembrance of her gown, the hour, and day 
When first I gazed upon her fixedly. 
And Love, what then she seemed is known to thee, 
Who in her company didst ever stay; 
How beautiful she was, how sweet and gay 
I cannot tell, nor think sufficiently. 
When o’er the high and snowy-crested peak 
Apollo spreads his glorious golden beam, 
So fell about her gown each silky braid 
Of neither time nor place I care to speak; 
’Tis ever day where such a sun doth gleam, 
And paradise where dwells so fair a maid. 


Petrarch had described the moods of Nature as correspond- 
ing to those of the poet, and here in the next sonnet cited, 
Lorenzo finds in the varied aspects of wood and mountain the 
beauty of his beloved. 


*Many of the translations used in this essay first appeared in 
the writer's Springtime of Love and Love's Creed. (Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston; 1914 and 1915.) 
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Seek ye who will for pomp and other gains, 
In temple, square, and in high-piled mound, 
Amid delights and treasures where are found 
A thousand grievous thoughts, a thousand pains. 
A verdant vale where every flower reigns, 
Or brook that bathes the tender grasses round, 
Or birds whose murmurings of love resound, 
Appeaseth better far whoe’er complains; 
As do the wood, the rocks and mountain high, 
The darksome caves, the fleet and nimble hind, 
The blithe of heart yet ever timid fay. 
And I with sweet and ready thought espy 
Whate’er of her fair eyes doth me remind; 
Yet even that, alas, now fades away. 


For a moment the poet’s thought has passed from the song 
of his lady’s praise to a reflection on Death. Physical beauty 
is after all but the tent of a night, and this leads to the con- 
clusion that all earthly things are transient and fleeting. 


How all our hopes are futile and in vain, 
How fail the plans of which we idly dream, 
And how the world in ignorance doth teem, 
"Tis Death, the Kiing of all, that maketh plain. 
One lives in song and in the joust’s domain, 
Another doth his life for virtue deem; 
One scorns the world and things that worldly seem, 
Another hides what in his heart hath lain. 
Vain cares and futile thoughts, the diverse fates, 
That nature in a varied aspect gives, 
Are seen forever on the changing earth. 
For all is fleeting here, a moment lives; 
How fickle Fortune is, how void of worth! 
Alone doth Death abide; he ever waits. 


Of Lorenzo’s sonnets not one displays a beauty more truly 
classic in content, and more musical in form than that be- 
ginning, ‘‘Lascia l’isola tua tanto diletta.’’ It seems likely 
that the realm to which the poet here invites the goddess is 
his own little island of Ambra celebrated in his idyll of the 
same name, 


Forsake thine isle, thine isle of pleasure rare, 
Thy realm forsake all beautiful and still, 
Cyprian Goddess; come beside the rill 

That bathes the green and tender grasses there. 

Come to the shady nook and cooling air, 

That doth a murm’ring in the brook instill, 
To music of the bird’s enamored thrill. 
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O make thine own abode this region fair! 
And if thou com’st amid these waters clear, 
Take thou thy cherished son for company, 
For here his might is never reckoned of; 
Bring thou the virgin nymphs of Dian here, 
Who wander now from every danger free, 
And little heed the potency of Love. 


As the last of the sonnets to be cited, we may select the 
oft quoted but ever fresh: 


O charming violet, thou cam’st to be 
What place my pure and earliest love was born; 
And clear the waters were, the tears forlorn, 
That nourished well and often freshened thee. 
And pity then on that most happy lea 
Aroused her love, where flowers peer at morn; 
With pretty hand she plucked thee to adorn 
Mine own, for thus she deigned to honor me. 
That thou desirest now, ’tis my belief, 
To flee to that fair hand; but mine retains 
And on my bosom bare it keeps thee set; 
My bosom bare, for love and wasting grief 
Replace my heart, the heart that me disdains 
Now dwelling whence you came, O Violet! 


Together with the sonnets are several canzoni which also 
have love for their theme. Perhaps the most beautiful of 
them is that beginning: ‘‘Quando raggio di sole.’’ It econ- 
tains the striking figure in which love entering the heart and 
quickening the spirit is compared to a ray of sunlight pene- 
trating through a crevice, awakening the bees, which have been 
dormant through the winter, and rousing them to the col- 
lecting of nectar and the making of honey. There is much 
in this collection of sonnets and canzoni that is merely an 
echo of Petrarch, for the age was one of Petrarchan imitation, 
but in many of the lyrics, as in most of those cited above, there 
is an original note that is Lorenzo’s alone. 

In his ‘‘Selve D’Amore,’’ the most beautiful and most elab- 
orate of Lorenzo’s poems, he again sings of love, but with a 
deeper passion and in more melodie numbers than in his son- 
nets. In employing the octave in a composition of this type, 
where the expression is often lyrical, the poet was an inno- 
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vator. Until this time, the ottava rima had been restricted 
to purely narrative themes as in the chivalrous romance and 
the ‘‘sacra rappresentazione’’; but now in the hands of Lo- 
renzo it broadened its possibilities and developed a new and 
important function. 

The poem is irregular in its treatment, and the writer 
strays wherever fancy leads him. He hopes that he is soon 
to enjoy the company of his lady, and this very thought leads 
him to see the beauty of the unfolding Spring. But in the 
midst of this pleasing reverie, the hideous form of Jealousy 
flits before him, and his spirits sink in dejection. He is re- 
lieved of his melancholy, however, when the glowing figure of 
Hope appears and dispels the forebodings which Jealousy 
had aroused. The poet then discourses on the conditions of 
man and dwells at some length on a deseription of the golden 
age. But he cannot forget his theme, and as the poem closes, 
his lady appears accompanied by Love and Beauty. As the 
party approaches the strains of a song which Love is singing 
reach the listener’s ears. His heart tells him that the burthen 
of the song is: 


Here is beauty true 
All gathered in a look; 
And here their model other ladies took, 
Whoe’er in some degree are beautiful. 
And who this beauty view 
With sigh for tender love and constant too. 


Lorenzo’s pastoral ‘‘Corinto’’ shows the poet at his best. 
Written in terza rima, the poem is remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of its diction, the grace and sweetness of its verses. 
Its sincerity makes it one of the most delightful of pastorals. 

The ery of Corinto gives us the theme: 

O Galatea, why regard with scorn 


The shepherd Corinth, who so loveth thee? 
Why wish the wretched lad to die forlorn? 


An exquisite touch of nature is found in the strophe: 
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The zephyr plays amid the topmost leaves, 
That swaying, rouse a dulcet murmuring 
Which breathes her name in woods and on the breeze. 


Again the voice of Corinto is heard: 


Nor hearest thou the voice that grieves with me 
Of Philomel, who for another’s love 
Doth mourn in mellow song as I for thee? 

Lorenzo’s study of the classics furnished him not only with 
inspiration, but also with material such as we find utilized 
in his ‘‘ Amore di Marte e Venere,’’ which is but a paraphrase 
of an incident related in the Odyssey. The poem is incom- 
plete, yet the fragment that remains to us is promising in its 
beauty. 

‘*Ambra”’ an idyllic poem in ottava rima, and a composition 
of high merit, immortalizes a smal] island, dear to the poet, 
which the waters of the swollen stream had swept away. 

The theme of the poem is again classic and recalls Ovid’s 
** Arethusa.’’ Ambra, a nymph, while fleeing from the river- 
god Ombrone, calls upon Diana to succor her, and is enabled 
to escape her pursuer by being changed to a rock. Ombrone, 
being a god, cannot find relief in death, from his sorrow 
at the loss of his love; but is fated to live in the eternal de- 
spair into which his passion has hurled him. 

‘‘Lia Nencia da Barberino’’ was one of the first notable 
examples of Italian burlesque verse and together with the 
**Beoni’’ had a considerable influence on later poetry of that 
type. It may best be classed, perhaps, as an idyll. Written 
in rollicking ottava rima, it satirizes in a mild and humorous 
fashion the love-making of the peasant. 

The ‘‘Beoni”’ far more bitingly satirical than the ‘‘ Nencia,’’ 
is thought to have been written in terza rima to burlesque 
the ‘‘Trionfi’’ of Petrarch, and the manner of Dante in the 
Divina Commedia. 


The poet is returning to the city one evening, and as he 
approaches the walls he notices a crowd of men all hastening 
in the same direction. Fortunately, he spies an acquaintance 
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whom he aceosts, and from him learns that the crowd is 
bound for Ponte a Rifredi, where a certain Giannesse has 
just tapped a cask, 


Of wine that makes the tardy-footed fleet. 


The poet persuades his friend to stay and tell him about 
the thirsty individuals who pass. As the tipplers rush along 
the poet’s informer characterizes some of them. 


There Grasso Spezial Calm, important goes, 
Who never let another drink his part 
And only quaffs with glass that overflows. 


Among others: 


That’s Bobi da Diacceto on the right; 
When like a camel he has had his fill 
To keep him quiet takes a wondrous might. 
And on the left a little farther still 
Checco Spinegli goes, of whom I think 
That he more food devours than two carts fill. 


Another is the parasite and bore Botticello, who, when 


asked to dinner, reaches your home even before you have 
finished uttering the invitation ; and invariably 


He goes Botticello and returns Botti-full. 


The vigorous movement, the subtle humor, the sharp satire, 
and the popular tone of the ‘‘Beoni’’ make it one of the best 
of Italian burlesque poems. 

In his Canzoni a Ballo the poet shows a variety of meters, 
each of which was doubtless suited to a particular form of 
dance. Naturally enough, the theme of the songs is sensuous 
delight. Their spirit may perhaps be caught from the open- 
ing verses of one of them. 


Him whom love dcth not embrace, 
Let him from the dancing go, 
For he’d do wrong to stay in such a lovely place. 


Or better still, take these stanzas from another of the dance 
songs : 
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Lovely ladies, I have passed 
Days in seeking for my heart; 
Thanks to you, love, for your part, 
I have found it out at last! 


What will happen to the thief 
Who has pilfered me my breast? 
What a lovely, charming fief! 
What a face where love may nest! 
May her bosom never rest, 
Burning ever with my heart! 
Thanks to you, Love, for your part, 
I have found it out at last. 


Bind the thief, O Cupid, bind; 
Burn her with her very theft! 
If she beg you, do not mind; 
Turn your eyes away, be deft; 
Then if you have arrows left, 
Take a vengeance for my heart! 
Thanks to you, Love, for your part, 
I have found it out at last. 


The Trionfi e Canti Carnescialeschi like the Canzoni a Ballo 
are songs written for the people, and partake of the charac- 
teristics of strambotti. Here again we have beauty of verse, 
and nowhere does the poet exhibit such facility and grace: 
a facility akin to that of the improviser, and a grace that sug- 
gests the perfect verse of Poliziano. 


Maids and all ye lovers gay, 

Long live Bacchus, long live Love! 
Play ye, sing and dance away! 

Let the heart with ardor burn, 

Toil and grief forever spurn! 
What must be, why let’s forsake it; 
Who wants pleasure, let him take it! 

Of the morrow naught we know. 


Lorenzo is said to have been fond of the faleon hunt. He 
has left us a delightful picture of this pastime in his ‘‘Caecia 
col Faleone.’’ The poem is written in ottava rima, and a 
charming humor pervades the whole. The poet is here doubt- 
less describing an actual hunt, and of the persons whom he 
alludes to as having accompanied him on this occasion, the 
most interesting to us is Pulci. 
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Where’s Luigi Pulci, why is he not heard? 
Within yon little grove he doubtless went, 
Thinking perhaps of some fantastic word, 
His mind to write a sonnet all intent. 


Very effective is the description of the return homeward. 
Some of the company are quarreling over a trifle, some are 
happy with their spoils, and still others feel glum and 
sullen. 


One turns him sadly home, another gay; 
And one of starlings has a heaping sack; 
Another hardly sad, has naught to say, 
He now has need for other food to tack; 
Guglielmo scornful comes along the way 
Unable now to gain his humor back; 
Giovan Francesco does not care a mite, 
For he by nature hunts and for delight. 


The ‘‘sacra rappresentazione’’ to the time of Lorenzo’s 
‘*San Giovanni e Paolo’’ had been devoted almost entirely to 
religious subjects, drawn for the most part from the Bible, 
the lives of saints, and like sources. There had developed, 
however, a tendency toward secularizing the ‘‘rappresenta- 
zione’’, and Lorenzo carried this development still further. 

‘*San Giovanni e Paolo’’ (written in ottava rima) tells of 
the martyrdom of John and Paul, the tutors of Constantine’s 
daughter. 

The abdication of Constantine is followed by the almost im- 
mediate death of his sons, and the accession of Julian to the 
throne. Julian is hostile to the church and at his command 
John and Paul are put to death. He then takes the field 
against the papal forces, but meets his death at the hands of 
a messenger sent by the Virgin to avenge the martyrdom of 
John and Paul. 


In this description of the fall of the Empire after the death 
of Constantine, we cannot but feel that we have reflected 
Lorenzo’s own forebodings as to the future of Florence. 

The characterization of the sovereign desirous of success, 
which the poet puts into the mouth of the venerable emperor, 
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well befits the admirable ruler himself whom the Florentines 
ealled ‘‘Il Magnifico.’’ 


And know that he who would the people guide, 
Must for the common weal employ his will; 
And he who would his weakling neighbor chide q 
First let him try to keep from doing ill; 
’Tis fitting he by virtue should abide, 
For he doth in his people trust instil, 
And what the sovereign does the many do, 
Since every eye is turned his lord to view. 


To complete this survey of Lorenzo’s poetry, mention must 
be made of his Laudi Spirituali. These are hymns written 
in meters resembling those of the carnival songs, for both 
were sung to the same music. They often sound the note of 
genuine religious sincerity, and possess poetic merits of as 
high an order as the hymn may be said ever to attain. 

We have now seen something of Lorenzo’s poetry. The 
most striking feature is perhaps its variety; and it may be 
said that he is almost unrivalled as a poet who attained marked 
success in so extensive a field. He wrote lyric, narrative, de- 
seriptive, dramatic, and sacred verse, and he wrote it well. 
Much of his poetry is excellent, none of it is poor. Yet 
versatility is far from being the poet’s one virtue. His love 
lyrics often possess a sincerity that was entirely wanting in 
contemporary verse. In narrative he displays vigorous and 
skilful portrayal of action and character; in satire, he is now 
humorous, now pungent; and in his popular songs he catches ; 
the spirit of the strambotto and infuses it into his more 
perfect forms. It is in his songs of merry-making, his dance 
and carnival songs, that Lorenzo is at his best, and it is for 
these that he must always be given a place among Italy’s 
great lyrists. In them we have his most spontaneous out- 
bursts. And how well they express the geniality and vigor, 
not only of the writer himself, but also of the age which he 
represents so well. Yet it would be a grave mistake to think 
that they sum up Lorenzo. They give us only one aspect of 
his nature. Contrast with them, for instance, the sonnet 
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quoted above: ‘‘How all our hopes are futile and in vain.”’ 
Nothing could be more unlike. That he should have written 
both shows us once more how sane the man really was. He 
knew that worldly pleasure was indeed something in life, but 
never once thought that it was everything. No Italian poet 
has put so much of life, color, care-free spirit, sensuous delight 
and hilarity into verse. In all his work he stands above most 
of the writers of his time, and in these merry-making songs, 
so characteristic, in a way, of the poet and of the Renaissance, 
he stands supreme. 
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SOME: CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM OF DOCTOR 
JOHNSON 


By Percy H. Houston 


Doctor Johnson’s combative disposition and dominating per- 
sonality inevitably made of him one of the best hated men 
in the literary world. He succeeded in impressing himself, 
not only on his own particular group of friends, but on the 
great reading public of England as the supremely dominant, 
and dominating, critic and moralist of his generation. Un- 
fortunately for his reputation for candor and generosity, men 
who did not know well enough to be able to set down his 
faults at their true worth often allowed reports of his ill- 
temper, his bad manners, his habit of letting round, general 
assertions stand in the place of a eandid and free discussion 
of moral and critical problems, to obscure in their minds the 
solid English virtues which have since endeared him to many 
who cannot now be irritated by his violence or his rudeness. 
It is little wonder, then, that pretenders to elegance like Hor- 
ace Walpole looked upon him as a kind of elephantine in- 
truder into the realm of the elegant and the gay, never failing 
in his great boots to tread upon the toes of his betters. Con- 
sidering the social and literary standards of the day, can we 
really find much to blame if the Earl of Chesterfield, that 
gifted and much maligned gentleman, declined to receive 
this impossible being, whose marvellous Hottentot manners 
must have been a severe shock to his Lordship’s delicate sen- 
sibilities ? 


And if the worthy Doctor was tried and found wanting 
by those who considered themselves his superiors in elegance 
and breeding, much more must he have been hated and de- 
spised by those others who may be called the underworld of 
the literary social system. Johnson himself had through pain- 
ful toil raised himself out of the ranks of the literary unem- 
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ployed, and he must have left behind him a large amount of 
rancor and ill-feeling in the hearts of the less fortunate than 
he. There he must have been remembered as the uncouth 
bookseller’s hack, ready to turn his pen to anything that would 
keep the wolf from the door, not too scrupulous in his methods 
as rumor would have it, and cursed with a violent temper 
which found vent in cowardly attacks with heavy folios upon 
employers who, he thought, had outraged his dignity. These 
denizens of Grub Street, these jackals of the literary trade, 
felt no fear of the Great Cham, the self-appointed dictator 
of morals to the great middle class. For them no awe before 
his assumption of infallibility and omniscience; they knew 
he had been but as one of them, ready to write prefaces for 
works he had not read, to pretend to knowledge he did not 
possess, even to accept money for that which he did not in- 
tend to write. In their envy they inevitably lost sight of his 
real wealth of learning and his sterling virtues, seeing only 
some of the glaring inconsistencies of his character, his vio- 
lent prejudices, and his consequent occasional amazing bias 
of judgment and flagrant misstatement of fact. 

Just what these men were like may be gathered from 
various sources. Swift’s persiflage against the little critics 
and Pope’s bitter onslaughts upon the dunces need to be sup- 
plemented by Johnson’s own somewhat highly colored account 
in his Life of Savage. Whatever their abilities or their worth, 
these literary buccaneers were not altogether the stupid crea- 
tures that Pope would have us believe. They lived a hard life 
that had sharpened their wits wonderfully, as the great poet 
often experienced to his intense mental agony, which revealed 
itself in his savage retaliation upon his persecutors. That 
Johnson did not endure a like punishment was due to his 
manly silence in the face of all persecution, for his own fear- 
lessness in speaking his mind certainly invited the whole 
Grub Street to battle. 


One of the earliest attacks upon him came from one who 
cannot be called a Grub Street writer, though he exceeded in 
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virulence the most unscrupulous of the despised pamphleteers. 
This attack was perpetrated by that renegade clergyman and 
literary swashbuckler, that murderer of reputations, from 
whom no man was safe and for whom there existed no stand- 
ards of honor or propriety, Charles Churchill. In his poem, 
‘*The Ghost,’’ published in 1759, he pilloried Johnson, it will 
be remembered, as Pomposo: 


‘“‘Pomposo,—insolent and loud, 
Vain idol of a scribbling crowd.” 


He has made his very name, says the poet, a thing of awe; 
and his decrees, like the laws of the Medes, have become 
sacred throughout the realm of Wit. His vocabulary is re- 
plete with puppy, scoundrel, coxcomb, ass, and he draws out 
words six syllables in length to support the weakness of his 
ease. With 


“Features so horrid, were it light, 
Would put the devil himself to flight,” 


this monster, for which the most subtle human wit cannot 
find ‘‘the shadow of a simile,’’ has shown the most shocking 
ingratitude, damning the pension he takes but loving the 
Stuart he forsakes. But the satirist’s bitterest shafts are di- 
rected at Johnson’s integrity of character and honesty of 
purpose. Referring to the manner in which Johnson had 
pocketed subscriptions for his forthcoming edition of Shakes- 
peare and had then sunk back into his habitual indolenee, he 
declares : 


“He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And takes their cash—but where’s the book? 
No matter where—wise fear, we know, 
Forbids the robbing of a foe; 

But what, to serve our private ends, 
Forbids the cheating of our friends?’’ 


This attack had the salutary effect of spurring the old man on 
to labor, and in 1765 the work appeared, a work, be it said. 
not wholly superseded at the present day. 
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In 1774 appeared one of the most amusing of all the attacks 
on Dr. Johnson’s literary style. This was ‘‘Lexiphanes, a 
Dialogue,’’ a bit of satire popular enough to run through four’ 
editions in the first year of its publication. It purported to 
be imitated from Lucian and suited to the present age. To 
quote from the title page, it was ‘‘An attempt to restore tle 
English Tongue to its ancient Purity, and to correct, as well 
as expose, the affected style, hard words, and absurd Phrase- 
ology of many late Writers, and particularly of our Lexi- 
phanes, the Rambler.’’ In the dedicatory address to Lord 
Lyttleton, the author complains of the solemn pedant, the 
Rambler, and announces his intention of exposing the false 
glitter of this great unlicked Cub. 

The dialogue opens with a meeting between J———n, the 
Rambler, and a Critick, accompanied by two Physicians. Mr. 
J—————-n at once proceeds to recount in his sesquipedalian 
manner a shocking adventure he had recently met with in 
Highgate. One or two brief quotations will indicate how ef- 
fectively Johnson’s style has been parodied. ‘‘The sentiment- 
al Hibernian, and myself, left them in the height of their 
amicable compotations and simultaneously returned to Gray’s- 
Inn in the periodical itinerant vehicle. The ceremonial per- 
plexities attending the conjuration, being finally adjusted, 
I entered into converse with an Hibernian of signal erudition, 
who sate tranquilly puffing the fumigations of the Calumet 
in an angle of the fulginous hexagonal apartment.’’ This 
sort of thing goes on for some time, until the Critick cries out, 
‘*Have done!’’ and begs the Physicians to administer an 
emetic. The Rambler, after some persuasion, agrees to ac- 
cept the remedy, declaring, ‘‘Like the Samian Sage, [he] 
would intrude upon me a quinquennial silence: and unless 
it be checked by a proper counteraction, would congeal me 
with the frigid and narcotie infection of habitual drowsiness, 
voluntary visions, invincible riot of the mind, into torpor of 
tongue, suppression of sentiment, and inactivity of pen.’’ He 
adds as a Parthian shot: ‘‘I perceive that you are aware of 
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the high feat which my gigantick and stupendous intelligence, 
that grasps a system by intuition, has obtained on the pin- 
nacle of art, and the lofty towers of serene learnings.’’ But 
he finally takes the emetic, uttering, ‘‘Boax, Boax, Boax,”’ 
during the operation. 

In the purifying process he gets rid of all his ‘‘powers,’’ 
mental, intellectual, theatrical, comic, and tragic. Then come 
eant words like forms, honours, devoid, delate, replete, suc- 
cumb, torpor, frigor, vernal, diurnal, paucity, inanity, ce- 
lebrity, hilarity. Repugnant and abhorrent require some 
retching. Finally come forth all words in -ation, -ility, -ality, 
-ulity, -icitude, -etitude, and the patient is pronounced cured. 

In dismissing the now sensible and intelligent Lexiphanes, 
the Critick gives him some sound, practical advice. He warns 
him to unlearn his vocabulary ; after which he must read noth- 
ing modern except Swift, Atterbury, Pope, and Bolingbroke, 
at the same time making a careful study of the best old 
writers, as Tillotson, Temple, and Clarendon. Let him adopt 
Swift’s rule of proper words in proper places, and that other 
bit of sage advice uttered by Lucan, only to use such words 
as shall be well approved by the learned and easily under- 
stood by the vulgar. Let him write, let him leave what he 
has written to grow cool, and then let him read it over 
critically and unsparingly. Finally, let him seek a friend 
who despises the modern way of writing. Thus, and thus only, 
ean he become a good writer. 

An amusing postscript to ‘‘Lexiphanes’’ contains a letter 
from a French barber complaining of the difficulties he had 
brought upon himself by a too literal use of J—————n’s 
‘‘Dietionary.’’ He had ealled the excise officer who had 
searched his luggage at Dover a wretch and a hireling; he 
had asked an aged pensioner if he was not a slave hired to 
betray his country; and again he had attended a meeting of 
Consumers of Oats without seeing either horses or Scotchmen, 
though he saw many Englishmen. In great perplexity he 
asks the Critick’s advice. 
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Dr. Johnson’s pretensions to scholarship were no doubt 
the object of many shafts of wit from his Grub Street de- 
tractors, and his two great undertakings in the region of exact 
research, the Dictionary and the edition of Shakespeare, 
proved ready objects of criticism. Against these two works, 
so really creditable yet so full of faults, we have preserved 
to us one or two vicious, but, it must be admitted, somewhat 
powerful attacks. One of these, published in 1782, announces 
itself under the bold title, ‘‘Deformities of Dr. Johnson, se- 
lected from his works.’’ The author, presumably Johnson’s 
arch-enemy, William Kenrick, frankly declares in his preface 
that among the men who dishonor their genius may be 
ranked Dr. Johnson; ‘‘for,’’ he says, ‘‘his abilities and learn- 


ing are not accompanied by candour or generosity.’’ At- ° 


tributing to his author the meanest of motives in his strong, 
and often ill-judged criticisms, he cites many unfortunate 
passages from The Lives of the Poets as examples of wilful 
perversions of the truth. But his most bitter satire is di- 
rected against what he chooses to call the absurd and tasteless 
definitions of the Dictionary. For example, two is defined as 
one and one; four and one make five; eight is twice four, a 
word of number; fifteen is ten and five, ete, ete.; ‘‘and,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘if you entertain any suspicion as to the verity of these 
definitions, read over Boyle, Browne, Dryden, Moses, Raleigh, 
Sandys, Shakespeare, and Bacon.’’ The author proceeds to 
quote other definitions which are in fact not definitions at all 
but mere absurdities. Thus, butterfly, ‘‘a beauteous insect’’: 
parsley ‘‘a plant’’; parsnip, ‘‘a plant’’; book, ‘‘ a volume in 
which we read or write,’’‘‘and,’’ declares our satirist, ‘‘ whether 


we read in it or not.’’ Rust, we read, is ‘‘he red desquamation 
of iron,’’ and desquamation is ‘‘the act of sealing foul bones.’’ 
And the worthy Kenrick continues, ‘‘ When he tells us that 
short is not long, and that long is not short, he certainly might 
have told us that a thief is a man of a thievish disposition.’’ 
Further on, he cites love, ‘‘lewdness,’’ and lover, ‘‘one who is 
in love, 


’? runner, ‘‘one who runs.’’ This sort of citation oc- 
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eupies several pages. No doubt many of Johnson’s definitions 
are absurd enough and many more show pure ignorance, as 
the great lexicographer once admitted to a lady who inquired 
why he had made one definition as he had; and yet Kenrick 
refused to see that it is a simple matter to turn a dictionary 
into ridicule if but one of many definitions of a single word is 
quoted. The Dictionary, in spite of defects obvious enough 
to us today, was a feat in the annals of learning if the cir- 
cumstances under which it was compiled are understood. 

This same Kenrick showed his inveterate spite against John- 
son in a somewhat similar review of the Shakespeare, ‘‘in 
which,’’ he writes, ‘‘the ignorance or inattention of the editor 
is exposed, and the Poet defended from the detractions of his 
commentators.’’ This is, in brief, a scathing attack upon that 
most vulnerable of all the author’s works. He attempts to 
prove the utter incapacity of the editor to understand, much 
less interpret, the genius of Shakespeare. We have evidence 
that the pamphlet must have made some stir, for in 1766, the 
year following, we find a ‘‘Defenece of the Review, by a 
Friend,’’ said to have been Kenrick himself. Kenrick an- 
nounced at this time another pamphlet entitled, ‘‘A Ramble 
through the Idler’s Dictionary; in which are picked up sev- 
eral Thousand Etymological, Orthographical, and Lexico- 
graphical Blunders.’’ This was never published. Kenrick, 
who boasted the title of Doctor of Laws, was one of the most 
infamous of all the town libellors. The silent disdain with 
which Johnson treated him led him to greater lengths than 
ever, and his two libels, ‘‘Epistle to J. Boswell, Esq., oc- 
easioned by his having transmitted the Moral Writings of 
Dr. S. Johnson to Paseal Paoli,’’ and ‘‘A Letter to James 
Boswell, Esq., on the Moral System of the Idler,’’ bear witness 
to the scurrilous invective of which he was master. 

Passing over the storm of protest excited by A Journey to 
the Western Isles of Scotland in 1773, we shall find more in- 
teresting material in some of the replies to various portions 
of Johnson’s last and greatest work, The Lives of the Most 
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Eminent English Poets. The old man, feeling this to be what 
in reality it was, his last and most satisfactory work, spoke 
out loud and boldly. His remarks on Milton, ‘‘the surly re- 
publican’’; upon devotional poetry; upon the poetry of Ham- 
mond, whom the world has completely forgotten, but whom 
contemporary criticism must have held in high esteem; his 
inclusion among his poets of Watts, Blackmore, Pomfret. 
and Yalden; above all his cavalier treatment of Gray, met with 
replies from every quarter. One critic broke into verse, thus: 


“Yon ass in vain the flowery lawns invite; 

To mumble thistles his supreme delight. 

Such is the Critic, who with wayward pride, 

To Blackmore gives the praise to Pope denied; 
Wakes Yalden’s embers, joys in Pomfret’s lay, 
But sickens at the heav’n-strung lyre of Gray.” 


Another, Dr. Robert Potter, has this unconsciously humor- 
ous concluding paragraph to his ‘‘Art of Criticism as ex- 
emplified in Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Most Eminent English 
Poets,’’ published five years after Johnson’s death, ‘‘But 
these Maladies, and his other defects and faults, candour will 
partially set down to his frame of body, ill adapted to a 
perfect mind, and acknowledge him to have been no ineon- 
siderable person, but a great author, notwithstanding his Die- 
tionary is imperfect, his Rambler pompous, his Idler inane, 
his Lives unjust, his poetry inconsiderable, his learning com- 
mon, his ideas vulgar, his Irene a child of mediocrity, his 
genius and wit moderate, his precepts worldly, his polities nar- 
row, and his religion bigoted.’’ Or was this summary of 
faults a deliberate attack on the reputation of the departed, 
not too charitable as coming from an eminent clergyman ? 

At least one of the defences of Gray against his detractor 
deserves mention. This was ‘‘ A Criticism on the Flegy writ- 
ten in a Country Chureh Yard, being a continuation of Dr. 
Johnson’s criticism on the poems of Gray.’’ It has been 
attributed to a Mr. Young, Professor of Greek in Glasgow. 
Scott called it capital, and it is certainly one of the best of the 
parodies of Johnson’s critical manner when he is most dog- 
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matic as in his Life of Gray. A brief quotation will indicate 
its general nature. ‘‘Wihen I am told that ‘all the air a sol- 
emn stillness holds,’ I hesitate, and endeavor to discover which 
is the holder and which is the held. If it isthe Air that holds 
the stillness, too great liberty is taken with the verb; if it is 
the stillness that holds the Air, the action is too violent for 
so gentle a personage: but the sound was necessary, to assist 
the bell-wedders to complete lulling of the folds.’’ One more. 
too good to omit: ‘‘ ‘Twitter,’ applied to the swallow, 1s 
one of those words whose measure and articulation are sup- 
posed to resemble what they denote. Gray found it in Dry- 
den; and as Thomson had done before him, took it on trust. 
But what shall we say of the ‘clarion of the cock’? It is no 
doubt allowed to Poetry to exalt the little, by comparing it 
to the great; but sunt certi fines. To swell out an insignifi- 
cant little animal, by an accumulation of glaring trappings, 
and to compare his little shrill pipe to a bold instrument of 
martial music, is to subject the animal, as well as the descrip- 
tion, to contempt. Incredulus odi.’’ 

After Johnson’s death the satirists seem to have respected 
his memory in so far as they rather turned upon his biog- 
raphers, Boswell and Mrs. Thrale. The former, having lost 
the prop his weak nature required, was sinking rapidly into 
the chronic dissipation which clouded his last years. It was 
then that the little writers found opportunity to turn to rici- 
cule his manifold sins against sobriety. In 1803, eighteen 
years after the biographer’s death, a certain Wil'iam Mud- 
ford (apt name) published a Critical Enquiry into the Writ- 
ings of Dr. Samuel Johnson, to which he added ‘ An Appendix, 
containing a facetious dialogue between Boz and Poz in the 
shades,’’ Poz being none other than the great Doctor himself. 
The two meet below, and Poz unwieldily attempts to run away. 
Boz, however, true to his earthly nature, soon overtakes him. 
Poz then indignantly ealls him an ungrateful slanderer. 
**Little did I surmise,’’ he cries, towering over the eulprit 
in all the majesty of offended dignity, ‘‘ while I was permitting 
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you to dangle familiarly at my lips, and catch the erudities 
as they fell, that I was enditing to an amanuensis, and ful- 
minating posthumous anathemas against myself.’’ He calls 
him a cur, who has lived in respectable company during the 
life of his friend, only through that friend’s influence, and 
after his death through the reputation obtained through his 
friend’s biography. After Bozzy’s own death, ‘‘We should 
have had you,’’ Poz cries in mockery, ‘‘ undertaking to chron- 
icle the tattle of Tartarus, and might have expected from you 
the Biography, or rather the Thanatology of the Ghosts.’’ 

He demands of what disease poor Boz has died. Boz hesi- 
tates, but finally confesses to mahogany, which, explained, 
means a mixture of treacle and gin; a concoction which he has 
imbibed, as he falteringly admits, just to please his friends. 
He begs the Doctor not to mention it in the world below. 
But Poz eries that he will not whisper but roar the tale to the 
shades, and asks his victim how he should be pleased to read 
in the weekly journals this edifying obituary notice: 


“Died this week of 


Xxx 

Excessive Mahogany. . . . One!” 


He dubs him no longer Corsica, but Mahogany Boswe!}l, and 
bids him begone from his sight. 

Many other more or less indifferent examples of wit at the 
expense of poor Boswell might be cited, but I think it wi'l be 
sufficient to name the humorous Town Eclogues, entitled, 
‘**Bozzy and Piozzy,’’ by Peter Pindar, the audacious satirist 
of George III and his court. It seems that after the great 
man’s death there ensued a Johnso-mania that stirred the town. 
Finally, two competitors, one a Scot, the other a lady of 
London town, had so outdistanced the others that they agreed 
to hold an anecdotal contest, choosing Sir John Hawkins as 
judge. Then follows such a flood of inconsequential, pointless 
tales that the worthy knight cries out in protest and bids 
them begin again with greater care for the reputation of their 
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subject. They start over but soon fall into a mere vulgar 
exhibition of recrimination and personal abuse, until he again 
cries Out upon them and sends them about their business, 
while he himself rushes away, 


“On anecdote to cram, 
And vomit first a life of surly Sam. 
Shocked at the little manners of the Knight, 
The Rivals marv’ling marked his sudden flight; 
Then to their pens, and paper, rushed the twain 
To kill the mangled Rambler o’er again.” 

I cannot close this brief review of contemporary satiric 
comment on our author without mentioning Mr. William Wat- 
son’s entertaining dialogue, ‘‘Dr. Johnson on Modern Poetry: 
An Interview in the Elysian Fields, A. D. 1900,’’ published 
at the end of his Excursions in Criticism. The reporter finds 
the old gentleman just as surly and domineering as in life. 
He complains of having achieved a vicarious immortality at 
Boswell’s hands, and is roused to actual fury when informed 
that there has been a revival of interest in the great biography, 
as if, forsooth, he were to be ranked with those barbarous 
playwrights, Webster and Ford. When asked his opinions cf 
modern poetry, he condemns the age in toto for having but a 
feeble gust of living, if one may judge by the lachrymosities 
that have been shed so copiously. Wordsworth was but one 
who, to escape from man, the proper study of all poets, spent 
his time ‘‘celebrating nameless rivulets and paying court to 
outlandish mountains.’’ Shelley, Keats, Rossetti, pass under 
the ban of his criticism for vague thoughts inadequately ex- 
pressed, and Tennyson, while admittedly a most clear and 
precise poet, is apt to pursue his thoughts to their utmost ram- 
ifications. ‘‘I stick fast,’’ declares the eritic,’’ in their mazy 
turns and windings. I become entoiled in their labyrinthine 
circumplieations and multiflexuous anfractuosities.’’ Brown- 
ing could read men, it is true, ‘‘but the pity is,’’ he adds, 
‘‘men cannot read Browning.’’ Shelley and Rossetti receive 


detailed analysis after the manner of the famous critique 
of the odes of Gray, proving beyond peradventure that their 
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ideas are void of import and their verse mere romantic gib- 
berish. ‘‘Circumfluence of night’s flood-tide,’’ indeed! He 
generously admits that Matthew Arnold’s verse is all that the 
most exacting critic could require. He even promises to write 
Arnold’s ‘‘Life’’ in the projected Continuation of the Lives. 
Finally, he overwhelms the interviewer with a veritable tor- 
rent of quotation from Pope, in order to show how supremely 
the master-poet was and will remain the poet of man, of na- 
ture, and of lofty sentiment. 

The essay is altogether suecessful in its imitation of the 
Doctor’s manner, and, by throwing a kind of eighteenth cen- 
tury light upon our vaunted modern poetry, gives expression 
to much sound literary criticism. 
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In the pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


A FATHER OF THE SEVENTIES 


In his Joseph Vance De Morgan has an eloquent paragraph 
about Vance’s father, De Morgan’s own father, we will sup- 
pose. Vance had never known anyone, he said, who seemed 
to him a quite grown up man except his father. To himself, 
even after he was fifty, he had never seemed grown up. As W 
was reading these words a few years ago they broke upon him 
as an illumination of something that had long lain in his own 
mind, unformulated, but well up in the sphere of conscious- 
ness. Beginning with his father’s death, and ever since, in- 
deed, W had felt somewhat unprotected, as though the port 
of refuge to which he had been accustomed to fiy out of the 
storm had been swept from off the earth. To Hedge’s chil- 
dren their father had seemed a protector in no common way. 
**Seemed’’ is perhaps not quite the right word for what the 
children did not then think of. They felt it all afterwards 
when they were grown and most of them gone from home. 

The Hedges lived in the grandest house in the village, not 
because Hedge was a man of much substance but because he 
was the village schoolmaster. Nor is ‘‘village’’ quite the right 
word, for though the town never had more than a thousand and 
a half inhabitants, including its large proportion of negroes, 
it was a trading centre, still in the seventies, for a territory ex- 
tending about it in an eastern semicircle for some forty miles. 
Before the war and before Hedge moved there, thanks to 
being the terminus of a short line of railway connecting 
with the steamboats on the river, as a shipping point for cotton 
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the town had been an even more important point of trade. 
So it was that, even as late as the seventies, the village re- 
tained the flavor of having been a sort of provincial capital. 
There were still men of wealth there, and in the village, and 
even more in the adjacent country, there were not a few great 
houses. One of these, of brick and stucco, had been in ante- 
bellum days a bank. The old bank stood more than a quarter 
of a mile away from the business square, where the court- 
house rose, flanked on three sides by business houses and on 
the fourth by Lawyers’ Row. As W recalls its architecture 
and floor-plan, he realizes that the building must have been 
designed from the first for the banker’s residence as well as 
for the bank. What a day of dignified trade it had been when 
the bank was purposely remote from the houses that bought 
and sold. 

But if the old bank, with its four granite gray Dorie col- 
umns, was a dignified residence, it was nothing to The Acad- 
emy, with its facade of twelve or fourteen, all in white. The 
Academy stood back fifty yards or so from the entrance gate 
and still considerably in front of the centre of its grounds, 
which formed a nearly square tract of ten acres, of which the 
back half was made into field and garden and had servants’ 
houses, sheds, and a stable. Directly in front of the facade 
was a large playground, betrodden and ungrassed, with trees 
conveniently disposed to make four bases for ‘‘town ball.’’ 
At one end in front, remote from the house, rose over an acre 
of forest primeval, beeches and magnolias, with here and there 
a great pine. The opposite end was chiefly level grassland, 
dotted sparsely with magnolias, but there was one glorious tri- 
angle of red oaks, from the one of which, well within the tri- 
angle, depended the high swing. What thrills of pumping-up 
the swing afforded Hedge’s children in the long vacation. 

The Academy was a private foundation but under a chureh 
control, and devoted to the education of girls. A few boys 
were admitted too, and of course Hedge’s own boys, but it 
was understood that they were to leave home early. The 
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buildings, if not well arranged for school use as to-their tloor- 
plan, were spacious and dignified; and the endowment, under 
the good interest rates and high purchasing power of money 
in those days, was sufficient for the upkeep of the buildings, 
and left a fair surplus to be devoted to the education of such 
girls as were appointed on The Fund, Thanks to The Fund, 
Hedge was enabled to balance his modest accounts from year 
to year. 

In the large domain of The Academy and over its teachers, 
plus the twenty or so boarding pupils and the day school, 
Hedge was the ruler in chief, sometimes blustrous and fierce 
maybe, but kindly withal and even affectionate. What he 
most seemed and was to everybody, was the protector. In 
the residence wing of the house it was the formula to turn 
the key at night in the front door, but, except when Hedge 
was away from home, the windows of the reception room giv- 
ing on the portico were never locked. Between the residence 
wing and the school rooms a large open hall and stairway 
afforded access to the second story, the dormitories of teachers 
and boarders. What locking of doors and windows took place 
upstairs, W never knew, but Hedge always seemed the suffi- 
cient protector of the house. 

But a time came when there was more locking up, and it 
may be worth while to enter a note of record of the ways 
of that time. It was an interval of political, that is, historical, 
revolution, the period of recoil from Reconstruction. After 
Appomattox had come a time of humiliation and political en- 
slavement of Southern whites, a revel of graft and corruption 
whose toastmasters and toastdrinkers were ex-quartermasters 
and ex-sutlers, trained, as hangers-on and parasites of the Fed- 
eral armies, to their trade of pilfering and extortion. For 
their associates and abettors they had taken crafty mulattoes 
and a fair sprinkling of real blacks, all freedmen or ex-slaves. 
But the recoil had been recorded in the Book of Fate and 
Endeavor, and the whites, the landowners and proprietors, 
were shaking themselves awake from the lethargy and night- 
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mare of that humiliation and misrule. In this movement 
Academy Village found itself almost the centre of a war zone. 

As usual, the political was complicated with an economic 
problem. Negro tenants, with rent unpaid, were conveying 
their cotton into the village and selling it by night to evil per- 
sons on the outskirts. It seeemed necessary to stop this by 
policing the town during the hours of darkness. Rumors flew 
that country residences and cotton gins were being burned. 
Large nocturnal gatherings of negroes were taking place. 
They were thought to be preparing to obtain arms and march 
to burn the village. The white inhabitants organized. Their 
bands were called Bulldoosers, for so they spelled and pro- 
nounced it in Academy Village, where the word was born. 
Hedge did not ride with the riders by night or day, but every 
few nights his fifteen-year-old son went out to do his part 
as a patrolman for the village. Boys of his age and older, 
armed with shotguns—there were few breechloaders then— 
marched by twos up and down the town to guard against cot- 
ton-running and arson. Hedge staid at home, the guard and 
protector of his charges, and there was more locking up 
nights. 

As W looks back to his relations with his father, his heart 
burns with mortification to think of the occasions when they 
were at variance. Father and son were truly much alike and 
apt to be at outs. As W thinks it over, as he has thought it 
over ever since his father’s death, he takes ali the blame upon 
himself. But he ean recall the first occasion of his resentfully 
blaming Hedge. A day pupil in the school, daughter of one 
well-to-do, had an eye for business. She established a traffic 
in Berlin wools and zephyrs and such like feminine gear, 
which she ordered for the less enterprising boarding pupils. 
Her profit was a hundred per cent clear. She also trafficked 
in sweetgum, picked by pickaninnies from the gum trees at 
her end of the village. If this poor generation of chicle 
chewers only knew the flavor of it, they would gladly take 
the gum even at the price then current. To W all this trade 
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seemed unspeakably mean, and one day he derisively proposed 
to the trafficker to put her up a little sales-booth on the 
Academy grounds. Complaints went to Hedge, and W had a 
sound whipping, undeserved, he thought, and most resented 
as being a stroke of policy. Highstrung boys not in their 
‘teens have a scorn of policy. W afterwards saw how foolish 
he was. If you live off the public, as schoolmasters did and 
do, there is no escaping some ‘‘commodity.’’ This poor W, 
smarting under the lash, did not at once realize, and that, even 
though he knew that, because of Hedge’s independence and 
standards of discipline, withdrawals were made from The 
Academy every now and then, and small schools established 
in the village for groups of the disaffected. Years afterwards, 
W’s heart thrilled when a brainy man of the town, not always 
friends with his father, spoke of the great service Hedge did 
the community by his outspokenness. W = resented one other 
whipping, inflicted a little after he reached his ‘teens; but 
even before he was grown, and long before losing his father, 
he grew ashamed of these resentments. How glad he was, as 
he last looked on Hedge’s still face, that he had no resent- 
ments to blush for, when indeed his heart did burn at the 
recollection of many a quick, rude word of impatience of 
his own. 

If the Hedge children had been given to the speech of for- 
mulae and contrasts, they would have said, with bana] half- 
truth, that their father—wholly Southern in feeling as he 
was Southern born, but by blood pure Puritan—was severe, 
and their mother indulgent. Their father spoke sternly, even 
noisily, and whipped hard, though rarely; their soft-speaking 
mother whipped often, but without stripes. W remembers 
just one oceasion when the mother was so grievously outraged 
that she gave him a severe, if well deserved, whipping. In 
the midst of it came a knock, then an interview in the next 
room. Shortly after the mother’s return, but not too abruptly, 
the whipping was suspended. Poor W was so stupid and the in- 
terruption so mystifying—because, from the father, so unprece- 
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dented—that he never realized that Hedge had protested. Not 
till years after Hedge’s death did his mother tell him that his 
father had called her to the door to say: ‘‘I wouldn’t kill 
him, mother.’’ W loved and loves his mother ‘‘this side 
idolatry,’’ but he wishes she could have brought herself to tell 
him a few years later, when he was fifteen instead of fifty, of 
Hedge’s intercession in his boy’s behalf. Then, in the perplex- 
ing and stormy years coming after fifteen, when W was find- 
ing himself and getting hammered into the malleable temper 
life demands, he would have been convinced of his father’s 
sympathy and tenderness. And in the later years, when Hedge 
was broken in health, gnawed on by his slow disease and at 
first, before patience of the intolerable attained, highly irri- 
table, W would have understood with deeper sympathy. 

By an act of memory, W ean recall his father’s offences 
toward him, but for years he has only thought of the un- 
common wisdom of Hedge’s fathering, and of his own offences. 
For one of the worst of these offences W’s highly sentimental 
devotion toward his mother was responsible. The oceasion 
was the first home-coming after the first absence at college. W, 
just turned fifteen, had been wild with home-sickness. He had 
lived on his mother’s weekly letters. On leaving home he 
had been so fond of his aunt and his piano teacher that, ex- 
cepting on days of illness, his busy mother seemed hardly 
to stand out from the rest. But absence from her nearly ban- 
ished all other affections from his heart. Reaching the village 
after the first absence by an unexpected train, or perhaps on a 
handear, W hurried up the back way to his home. Hedge had 
spied him, however, before he got in, but this rude boy dodged 
away to be wrapped in his mother’s arms before he should 
recognize the existence of anybody else. 

Yet, in spite of their occasional drift apart, these two were 
often the best of friends. W has no more cherished recollec- 
tions of his boyhood than the long drives he used to take with 
his father. The imp of laughter brings back an awful time 
when by his rash driving he spilled his father out of the buggy 
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into a mud hole, only a mile or so before Hedge was tu take 
the steamboat for a journey: Hedge’s justified wrath, W’s 
real dismay, the two mud-clogged trousers-legs still wake in 
memory the sprite of comedy. But accidents rarely befell, 
and W most remembers the zest he had of his father’s talk. 
If wild animal or bird crossed the road, Hedge would tell the 
omen, all the circumstantial importance of left and right, of 
before and behind. He had stories of hunting, stories of the 
war, most thrilling of all, how once he discovered himself to be 
riding, somewhere in Arkansas, down a road ambushed by 
Indians—luckily Confederate Indians. He knew all the trees 
and satisfied all W’s curiosities about the things they would 
see as they drove. His mind was a mine of information and 
he had in talk the great talent of centering on the interesting 
details, excluding the merely tedious and factual. As a nar- 
rator he caught the just mean, presenting with the brevity of 
a choice and well-schooled intelligence a sufficiency of detail to 
awaken interest. 

W’s memories of his father are often stirred as he looks on 
in our day at the increasing relaxation of parental control, and 
he is prompted to recount some of the excellencies of punish- 
ment that his father meted out. Before W was eight there 
was much quarreling and even fighting with the younger 
brother. Complaints went to Hedge, recriminations and justi- 
fications. With the willed forbearance and justice of an im- 
patient but just temperance Hedge would try to ciscover and 
punish the eulprit. At last, despairing of success in this en- 
deavor, he announced that in future he would punish without 
investigation both parties to the quarrel. Once he got ready 
the proper switches and made the two bare-legged smallones 
tight it out by way of duello. The plan was brilliantly ef- 
fective. Thenceforth complaints, if not quarrels, ceased. 

Again, Hedge was wiser than a serpent in giving W a better 
control of his temper. The first croquet set had been introduced 
at the Academy, and W would be furious when he was sub- 
mitted to ‘‘the rigor of the game.’’ Short of foaming at the 
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mouth, he would fall and agonize upon the ground like one 
possesst of devils. He would beat his mallet rageously upon 
the hard earth, an odious child of ten. On one of these ocea- 
sions Hedge came upon the scene, and banished W from the 
croquet ground for a month. The child yearned and pined 
to play, but during that month the edict stood. Hedge never 
nagged but he was resolute, and not till the month was past 
was W suffered to play again. He came back into the game 
absolute master of his temper in the irritating situations of 
croquet, demanding and according the strictest, hardest play. 

As youngsters Hedge’s children thought he was penurious 
—stingy they would have put it then. He did not readily give 
nickels or candy or soda water. At Christmas fireworks were 
scantily provided. There was no observance of birthdays. 
But Hedge liked to give useful and instructive presents, a 
book of sports or a foot-power scroll-saw, a pony, and later on 
a gold watch. He was generous with the occasional costly 
present, being one of those that more readily bestowed five 
dollars sensibly than five cents to squander. Without ever 
quoting the proverb how ‘‘many a nickel makes a nuckle,’’ 
Hedge was bent on teaching the principle to his children. W 
particularly remembers an occasion when the dogwood was 
in blossom and the fiction that the fish were biting pervaded 
the air. So W must have new tackle, the last having been 
lost or thrown away. After an unsuccessful application to 
Hedge, he went to an aunt teaching in the Academy—dear, 
dead auntie, most amiable soul that W ever knew, but an 
‘‘easy mark’’—and borrowed fifty cents. Afterwards came 
an explication between the three. Hedge didn’t quote from 
Hamlet, ‘‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be,’’ but he spoke 
his heart out on spendthrifts, and how he that borrowed must 
have wherewith to pay. W never had to learn that lesson 
again. 


Hedge had another excellence as a father. He would give 
his sons real jobs for pay. Once W whitewashed some three 
hundred yards of picket fence for a net wage of $10.00, which 
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the father afterwards complained of having had to pay four 
times over. (W said no.) And Hedge acknowledged a lim- 
ited right of strike, as when the boys, after picking a few 
quarts of butter-beans, refused the contract for a barrel at 
the wage offered. 

After their middle teens, without announcement made, 
Hedge skilfully began to leave his boys to their liberty of 
choice. Quiet conduct on Sundays he always demanded, and 
he made W memorize, after he was a college graduate, a solemn 
deliverance by one of the minor prophets on those that kept 
and violated the Sabbath. Though he disapproved of dancing, 
and the boys even thought he was further nagged on in the 
matter by their pastor, he let the nearly grown-up boys decide 
against him and for dancing, and never taunted or nagged. 


To Hedge, his father, who, half a century ago, stript of his 
substance by the war, was stoutly making his life all over 
again in a newly ordered social fabric,—to Hedge, his father, 
long gathered among the spirits of just men made perfect, W 
pays this meed and tribute of gratitude and veneration. 


ON THE RETURN OF THE ARK-ANGELS 


“Raving, raving over the bounding main; 
There’s many a mut goes off his nut 
With peace upon the brain; 
Raving, raving over the loony sea; 
Many a day will pass away 
Ere brains come back to me.” 


Nineteen days spent by the students accompanying the 
Ford Peace Party on the R. M. 8S. Noordam returning from 
Rotterdam furnished abundant opportunity for reflection on 
the two months’ exeursion and what it had meant to us. 
Should any of the students have had the indiscretion to sug- 
gest a meeting, he would have met the united objection not 
only of the rest of the student body but of the ship’s officers 
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as well, for the Holland-America Line does not encourage 
talk about war and peace. Ever since the outbreak of the 
European struggle, when the Germans and Englishmen 
aboard one of these liners engaged in a free-for-all bout, 
which could only be stopped by calling out the crew and 
turning on the hose, those subjects have been taboo. 

As one of the pilgrims on the ocean flivver, I had received 
so many impressions from the confused mass of vague think- 
ing personages who made up the party, and the even more 
confusing babel of foreigners, that I experienced some diffi- 
culty in beginning my analysis. But finally I got to what I 
thought was the milk of the cocoanut. 

The great trouble with the expedition, I decided, was that 
there was too little Ford and too much party. Mr. Ford had 
a vision which stirred the American people; given the phys- 
ical strength and the disposition for public demonstration 
necessary to follow it up, his wonderful faith and fascinating 
personality might have accomplished the miraculous. But the 
execution of his vision was left to men and women who had 
not dreamed his dream and had nothing of his personal 
charm. 

Peace in Europe was Mr. Ford’s one idea. But a thousand 
fads and fancies divided the attention of his plenipotentiaries. 
One would stop the war by putting the world on a vegetarian 
diet ; another saw no hope except in the millennium of Christian 
Science. Either of these theories, carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, would probably result in the cessation of bloodshed, 
but Mr. Ford’s scheme was simple and direct. One lady on 
the boat spent her time presenting her theories of ‘‘education 
for peace.’’ She opposed painting school houses red because 


the color was militaristic, and favored abolishing the gong 
announcing classes because the regularity of the thing smacks 
of army routine. From these premises the students decided 
that no true pacifists should keep step in walking around 
the deck. 

It is not necessary to belittle the causes represented in 
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the company. All of them were related to the aim of the mis- 
sion because they took their roots in a common soil, namely, 
‘*Other Forces Than Violence.’’ I sympathized with most of 
them, from woman suffrage to socialism, and liked to consider 
international peace as the unifying: principle or synthesis of 
them all. Ultimately the peace ship will have accomplished 
some good by drawing together the workers in all phases of 
life who are striving to substitute reason for foree. But my 
point is that they all tended to obscure the one principle to 
which the ship was dedicated—immediate and lasting peace 
in Europe. Judge Lindsey has demonstrated in his juvenile 
courts what can be accomplished through sympathy and un- 
derstanding as opposed to fear of power and punishment, but 
he frankly told the students one morning at a meeting in the 
library of the Oscar 1]—barely ten days from our destination 
—that he had only begun the study of foreign relations and 
had not made up his mind regarding some of the big problems 
involved in a world settlement. 

Even the students did not fit into the scheme. Most of 
them were of the ‘‘tough-minded’’ sort who do not put much 
faith in miracles. Not many of them believed that a two- 
weeks’ course in world politics during an ocean cruise would 
turn out experts on international affairs. 

Mr. Ford had hoped, it seems, that the spectacle of a peace 
pilgrimage would move the people of Europe to action; that 
he could, by this unconventional and dramatie excursion, 
break through the erust of tradition and diplomacy to the 
common-sense principles of humanity; that the ‘‘ pageant of 
his bleeding heart’’ would rouse even the boys in the trenches 
to revolt against slaughter. The students hoped that he would 
sueceed. Certainly no attempt to stop the war could be 
ealled foolish when it is compared with the folly of the war 
itself. No adventure is quixotic in a world of madness. 

But the peace party did not bear the Ford trade mark. It 
was not patterned on the simple lines of the ‘‘ universal car.’’ 
The company travelled de luxe. Never less than ten per cent 
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of the total cost of $400,000 was spent for tips. Much of the 
money was paid for taxicabs—heavy European machines. Mr. 
Ford once said that he would not give a cent for all the art 
of the world—and one glance at his product proves that he 
meant it. Yet his party spent one-third of their time in art 
museums. 

One sometimes wonders why Mr. Ford did not take a little 
more time in starting his expedition and a little more care 
in picking the personnel of his company; why he did not plan 
more carefully his’ program in the foreign capitals and make 
some helpful arrangements in advance; why, in fact, his 
peace party failed in that very matter of organization which 
he has made famous in his factory. Now, although a splendid 
piece of idealism cannot be judged on pure business principles, 
it must be remembered that the ‘‘autocratie government’’ 
which alienated the newspapermen and caused the resignation 
of Madame Boissevent was vastly different from the benevo- 
lent paternalism of his manufacturing establishment. 

Mr. Ford is essentially an idealist and a romancer. He has 
grown accustomed to the epithet of ‘‘visionary.’’ People 
called him a fool when he said he would put out a cheap and 
universal car—a car for the people. Again he was classed 
with the Bedlamites when he refused to pay tribute to the 
patent trusts and began the litigation which resulted in a 
victory for the independent manufacturers. 

He is no ordinary business man. He cannot be called a 
typical millionaire. He treats his employees justly because, 
as he says, he ‘‘wants to.’’ Moreover, he gets other big em- 
ployers to want to treat their men fairly. He employs six 
hundred ex-convicts from Sing Sing because of his interest 
in the making of men as well as of cars. Of course, his hu- 
manitarian schemes have their economic justification. For 
that matter, they would not be humanitarian in the last an- 
alysis if they did not. Fair treatment of workmen means 
bigger dividends. His peace argosy also had its economic in- 
terpretation, although I believe it is usually interpreted 
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wrongly. His advertising manager usually gets the credit 
for the erusade. But what called Mr. Ford’s attention to 
the problem of war was the activity of the munition makers, 
who are a part of the ‘‘ Wall Street Ring’’ which he had been 
fighting for years. He had clashed with that ring in his fight 
against the automobile patent. The Ford Motor Company 
was financed at home, and he had built up a money center in 
Detroit which came to be opposed to Eastern financial 
markets. 

Mr. Ford’s peace plan hinged on the abolition of competi- 
tive armaments. A ‘‘dry war’’ which bleeds the industrial 
resources of a nation appeared to Mr. Ford almost as bad 
as the breakdown itself. Behind the army and navy leagues 
he saw the metallurgical workers who furnish the raw ma- 
terial, the munition plants which turn out the finished tool 
of death, and the bankers and brokers who are inseparably 
bound up with that group. All civilization had begun to 
demand the abolition of war, but Mr. Ford earned the title 
of dreamer when he demanded likewise the abolition of the 
‘‘armed peace’’ on which the continuous profits of the arma- 
ment makers depend. 

But neither the people of America nor those of Europe 
understood just what was the idea behind the peace pilgrim- 
age; perhaps the pilgrims themselves did not see quite clearly 
the issue and the outcome. The party was cluttered with too 
many trappings; it was too heavy, and when it broke down 
it never got under way again. Stripped of its devices, who 
knows but that it would have rambled right along? 


GEORGE WYTHE 
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. A DIVERSION FOR COLONIAL GENTLEMEN 
By THE EpIToR 


The Elizabethan theatre furnished amusement for the 
masses. The early American theatre provided diversion for 
colonial gentlemen and their friends. At least, this was true 
of theatres in Williamsburg and in Charleston before 1750, 
which were patronized by those who paid a good round sum 
for the privilege, and who sometimes assisted the professional 
actors in the performance. That the same thing may be said 
also of Jamaica is indicated by a little known excerpt from 
Chetwood’s General History of the Stage, published in Lon- 
don in 1749: 


For our Plantations in America have been voluntarily visited by 
some Itinerants; Jamaica in particular. | had an Account from a 
Gentleman who was possessed of a large Estate in the Island, that 
a Company in the Year 1733, came there, and clear’d a large Sum of 
Money; where they might have made moderate Fortunes, if they 
had not been too busy with the Growth of the Country. They 
receiv’'d 370 Pistoles the first Night, to the Beggars Opera; but 
within the Space of two Months they bury'd their third Polly and 
two of their Men. The Gentlemen of the Island for some Time took 
their Turns upon the Stage, to keep up the Diversion; but this did 
not hold long; for in two Months more, there were but one old Man, 
a Boy, and a Woman of the Company left: the rest died, either with 
the Country-Distemper, or the common Beverage of the Place, the 
noble Spirit of Rum-Punch, which is generally fatal to New-comers. 
The shatter’d Remains, with upwards of 2000 Pistoles in Bank, em- 
bark’d for Carolina, to join another Company at Charlestown, but 
were cast away in the Voyage.* 


Now had ‘‘the shatter’d Remains’’ reached Charleston, they 
would have found much the same situation there as in Ja- 
maica, judging from this advertisement that ran in several 
numbers of The South Carolina Gazette during May, 1735: 


*Op. cit., pp. 40-41. Mr. W. J. Lawrence of Dublin, Ireland, who 
discovered and called my attention to this passage, comments on 
Chetwood’s habitual carelessness in dating. The voyage probably 
took place, not in the spring of 1734, as Chetwood implies, but at 
least a year later. Dates of these Charleston performances and the 
life of Dr. Dale I have already discussed in articles contributed to 
The Nation, passim. 
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Any Gentlemen that are dispos’d to encourage the exhibiting of 
Plays next Winter, may have a sight of the Proposals for a Sub- 
scription at Mr. Shepheard’s in Broad-street. And any persons that 
are desirous of having a share in the Performance thereof, upon 
Application to Mr. Shepheard, shall receive a satisfactory Answer. 


One of these Gazettes contained an account of another form 
of gentlemen’s amusement: 


On Tuesday last several Gentlemen of Christ-Church Parish met 
several Gentlemen of Port-Royal at the Cockpit, to fight a Cock 
Match: The Port-Royal Cocks got seven Battles in Eight, and a con- 
siderable sum of Money was won and lost on the Diversicn. 


Still a perusal of the yellowed files of the Gazette, which are 
yet preserved, not far from Broad Street, convinces one that 
in the winter of 1735 the play was the thing in old Charles- 
town, and Otway’s tragedy of The Orphan was the particular 
thing for ladies and gentlemen to enjoy. And despite the 
fatal termination to the voyage of the one old man, the Boy, 
and the Woman from Jamaica, some itinerants were playing 
in Charleston. For the final performance that we hear of 
there in 1735, was for the benefit of Monimia, that is, the 
actress who played the titular réle in The Orphan. The same 
actress took the leading woman’s part in The Recruiting 
Officer at the beginning of the next season. But we antici- 
pate our story. 

These theatrical notices began in the Gazette for Saturday, 
January 18, 1735, with a simple notice to the effect that the 
tragedy of The Orphan ‘‘will be attempted”’ in the Court- 
Room on the following Friday, and that forty shillings is the 
admission price. Exactly the value of forty shillings in South 
Carolina currency of that day we cannot tell, but we know 
that contemporaneous dramatie performances in New York 
cost three, six, and eight shillings a seat, and also that thé 
daily wages of a shoemaker in Charleston about 1750 were two 
shillings, sixpence; of a carpenter or joiner, three to five 
shillings. It is to be feared that no Charleston shoemaker 
or joiner ever shed tears for the fate of Monimia. 

The day after this first performance of The Orphan the 
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Gazette announced a second acting of it for the following 
Tuesday night. Next week came notice of a third, ‘‘with a 
new Pantomimic Entertainment in Grotesque Character, called 
the Adventures of Harlequin and Scaremouch with the Burgo- 
master trick’d.’’ Such Harlequin performances were com- 
mon after-plays on the London stage at this time. The ‘‘ Opera 
of Flora or Hob in the Well, with the Dance of the two 
Pierrots,’’ and the Harlequin pantomime, followed The Or- 
phan’s third acting. This notice, states Mr. O. G. Sonneck, 
is the earliest known advertisement of an opera in America, 
but publie concerts had been common in Charleston for several 
years. Then, after a silence of five weeks, The Gazette an- 
nounced Dryden’s comedy of The Spanish Friar for Tuesday, 
March 25, and a repetition of it two days later ‘‘for the 
Benefit of Monimia.’’ Altogether, notices were published of 
either six or seven dramatie performances within this period, 
but since plays were given on two nights (generally Tuesdays 
and Fridays) in several of the weeks, probably many more 
were acted without newspaper notice. All took place in the 
Court-Room, and to each the admission was forty shillings. 


Some specimens of dramatic criticism by local reporters 
would be in place here were any such known to exist. However, 
‘“‘occasional’’ prologues and epilogues were prepared for at 
least two performances in 1735, and these, published in full 
in The Gazette, deserve passing notice. For the opening per- 
formance of ‘‘The Orphan,’’ the lines are commonplace. At 
first the prologuist reminds us of the wilderness that appeared 
‘‘when first Columbus touch’d this distant Shore,’? and of 
the pleasant contrast now presented by ‘‘industrious Swains,”’ 
‘‘happy Harvests,’’ and ‘‘numerous Navys.’’ Then the 
‘thriving Boy,’’ the ‘‘lovely Maid.’’ the ‘‘Aged Sire,’’ the 
‘“‘brave Male,’’ the ‘‘ Mothers’ Charms,’’ and the ‘‘chaste Vir- 
gins Face’’ are all duly catalogued. Finally we reach the 
point: 


Hence we presume to usher in those arts 

Which oft have warm’'d the best and bravest hearts. 
Faint our endeavours, rude are our Essays, 

We strive to please, but can’t pretend at praise. 
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Evidently the author had conned Mr. Pope’s verse without 
catching his secret. 

Thus was the dramatie art ushered into Carolina, and the 
succession of notices already mentioned indicates a prompt 
response from the wealthy gentlemen and their fair ladies. 
But others possibly lent no such ready approval. The tone of 
the next prologue to be published, that to The Orphan, ‘“‘acted 
at Charlestown, Febr. 7, 1734-5,’’ assumes the defensive, doubt- 
less in answer to some unfriendly crities : 


Eneccuroged by your smiles again we dare 
Approach the good, the wise, the great, the fair. 
é . But if tonight, 

While tender Pity forms severe Delight, 

Of real Spleen and formal Wisdom full, 

Some count it virtue to be stiff and dull, 

Much may be said in spight of the severe, 

For us who dare to speak, and you to hear. 
Besides, if Pleasures oft repeated cloy, 

And of itself Variety’s a joy, 

I really can’t discern th’ important II, 

Tho’ it relieve Backgammon or Quadrille. 

For spight of the Objections some produce, 

E’en merry Plays may have their serious Use: 
And if they’re treated hard, their Fate is such, 
"Tis where they’re little known, or—dreaded much. 
No carking Miser of his Teeth afraid, 

His shilling sinks to see the Miser play’d. 

But howsoe’er we fail,—these tender Scenes 
Have mov’d the fairest Nymphs and bravest Swains; 
The fair and brave shall here the scene persue, 
Pathetic, simple, and to many new. 


Possibly it was this same night that ‘‘after the entertain- 
ment’’ of Harlequin and Scaramouch, an undated epilogue 
of much the same tenor was spoken : 


By various Arts we thus attempt to please, 
And your Delight persue by different Ways; 

Nor from our numerous Imports judge it fit 
To banish Pleasure and prohibit Wit. ; 
The little Term that Heaven to Mortals spares, 
Is daily clouded with prolonging Cares; 

Nor real Virtue blames the pleasing Strife, 

To blend Amusement with the Shades of Life; 
Wise, innocent, serene, she smiles at Ease, 
Nor hanging Witches, nor adjuring Plays. 
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Now the patent allusion to Salem in the last line would lose 
its point if directed against people so far away as those in 
New England. The Puritans struck at probably worshipped 
close at hand. 

The study of a map of Charleston drawn in 1738 furnishes 
us a possible clue. The ‘‘Church of England,’’ better known 
as St. Philip’s to this day, and the ‘‘French’’ or Huguenot 
Church are close together on Church Street running north and 
south. A parallel street just west of that one has on it 
both the Independent or Congregational Church, then known 
as the ‘‘ White Meeting’’ on account of the color of the build- 
ing, and the ‘‘Scots’’ or Presbyterian kirk. Now originally 
local historians inform us, St. Philip’s was situated on this 
latter street, not far from the ‘‘White Meeting,’’ and that 
highway was then called Church Street. But when St. Phil- 
ip’s parish built a new place of worship on the parallel street 
to the east, the name of Church Street naturally went along 
with them, while the broad path leading to the two dissenting 
bodies was reduced to Meeting-House Street. Meeting Street 
it is to-day despite the presence on it of St. Michael’s Church, 
which since 1761 has somewhat bedimmed the ancient glory 
of St. Philip’s. Nor is it merely a coincidence that on this 
map dated 1738, which clearly shows the distinction between 
Meeting and Chureh Streets, both the Court-Room and the 
permanent theatre built in 1736 should be found much nearer 
to Church than they are to Meeting-House. 

The early pastors of this ‘‘ White Meeting-House’’ were gen- 
erally, like their parishioners, sons of New England. One of 
them coming to the pastorate in 1724, just after his ordination 
in Boston, states that Governor Nicholson greeted him on his 
arrival in Carolina with the question, ‘‘How dare the min- 
isters of Boston be such impudent dogs as to ordain you for, 
and send you to a particular place in my government ?’’t 
And later on, when Whitefield was being publicly denounced 
by the Reverend Alexander Garden, rector of St. Philip’s, he 


+McCrady, South Carolina Under the Royal Government, p. 441. 
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was warmly defended by Rev. Josiah Smith, minister at the 
‘White Meeting.’’ Surely it requires no spirit of divination 
to read into the lines of the epilogue some allusion to the 
Puritans of that flock, who inherited from past centuries a 
deadly opposition to dancing, stage-plays, and other forms 
of worldly amusement. 

But despite opposition the drama flourished in Charleston 
for some time to come. The young gentlemen must have 
quickly met the proposals for subscription at the end of the 
first season, for next year a new theatre was built on Queen 
Street under the very shadow of St. Philip’s, and it was 
formally opened with a comedy of Farquhar, The Recruiting 
Officer, which by the way was revived by the Stage Society 
of London in January, 1915. Charleston play-goers were duly 
advertised of this opening for two weeks beforehand, and then 
warned : 


Tickets for the Pitt and Boxes are now delivered at Mr. Ch. Shep- 
heard’s. Boxes 30s. Pitt 20s. and Tickets for the Gallery 15s. which 
will be deliver’d at the Theatre the Day of playing. N. B. The 
Doors will be open’d all the afternoon. The Subscribers are desired 
to send to the Stage-Door in the forenoon to bespeak places, other- 
wise it will be too late. 


The epilogue spoken after this perfomance ‘‘by Silvia in 
Man’s Cloaths’’ is jaunty enough: 


In truth, dear ladies! ‘tis a curious matter, 

To prove, Tiresias-like, a double nature; 

To bid farewell to petticoats and stitching, 

And wearing breeches, by their force bewitching; 

From belle to belle with janty air to rove, 

Play idle tricks, and make unmeaning love; 

With scandal and quadrille address the dames, 

And strut the fair ones into wanton flames. ‘ 
Thus far the bard;—but sure the stupid rogue 

Ne’er wrote before, or ne’er wrote epilogue; 

For young performers no excuse to frame! 

To your indulgence lay no artful claim! 

I'll beg myself then:—Pray forgive our fright; 

Think, ladies, on the fears of a first-night; 

Kindly accept our faint, tho’ willing toils; 

Withdraw not from us your accustom’d smiles; 

Nor mark how ill I personate the rake; 

But spare Jack Wilful for Monimia’s sake. 
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But this epilogue was not printed in the South Carolina 
Gazetie, as one might suppose, but in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of London and there definitely attributed to Thomas Dale, 
M. D. Dale, I take it, was a typical colonial gentleman, and 
since he has never received the attention he deserves, a word 
or two about him may not be out of place in this discursive 
sssay. His father seems to have been an apothecary in Hox- 
ton, England, and the first mention of the son in the Charles- 
ton newspaper occurred two or three years before this time 
when he wedded Mistress Mary Brewton, daughter of the 
wealthy and distinguished Colonel Miles Brewton, in Saint 
Philip’s Church. For a while at least Dr. Dale was practising 
his profession, but later on he was called to serve both his city 
and his province in various capacities, which must have oc- 
cupied almost all his time. Thus as justice of the peace for 
a long period he even sentenced culprits to execution, as lay 
assistant judge of the province he served pro hac vice as chief 
judge on the death of Mister Justice Wright; he was likewise 
for a time a member of the upper house of the South Carolina 
Assembly. Meanwhile bereaved of his wife, he next year 
married Mistress Anne Smith, daughter to William Smith of 
another distinguished family, and on her death took to wife 
within six months one Hannah Simons of no less distin- 
guished parentage. Finally he died, leaving behind him, 
besides much property a considerable library, a ‘‘collection of 
dried plants and other specimens of natural history,’’ and a 
son bearing his name who attained distinetion in the medica 
profession in Europe, and whose life is to be found in the 
National Dictionary of Biography. Surely this versatile gen- 
tleman may well have written poetry in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine just three years before Samuel Johnson began con- 
tributing to it. Naturally the question suggests itself whether 
Dr. Dale composed all the prologues and epilogues that we 
have been quoting. 

But to come back to the plays. While the dramatie season 
of 1736 lasted, weekly advertisements of Tuesday evening per- 
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formances appeared in the Gazette. Thus we learn that The 
Orphan was again acted, that The Recruiting Officer, ‘‘by 
Desire of the Officers of the Troop and Foot Companies,’’ 
was repeated, ‘‘with several entertainments as will be ex- 
press’d in the great Bills’’; that Lillo’s popular tragedy, 
The London Merchant, or the History of George Barnwell, 
first acted in London in 1731, was twice given, the last time 
‘*with a Farce, called the Devil to pay’’; and finally on March 
23, The Orphan once more. How many more plays passed 
unnoted, can, of course, be only guessed at; the ‘‘great Bills’’ 
may have been used regularly for Thursday or Friday per- 
formances. 

But the plays that began so propitiously in February seem 
to have ceased abruptly in March, and by the end of May the 
theatre had been sold and some ‘‘ poor H————,”’ as a verse 
in The Gazette tells us, had been ‘‘left behind,”’’ failing to 
make the fortune that he had hoped for. With the suceced- 
ing autumn, however, possibly the original management was 
again in control, for another Gazette notice on November 6 
appears to allude to the redemption of subscription tickets 
for the interrupted season : ’ 


N. B. If any Persons are possessed of last Year’s Tickets, they 
are desired to send them in to be changed for new ones. No person 
whatsoever to be admitted behind the scenes. 


‘ 


These sentences occurred in a notice of Cato ‘‘ written by 
the late Mr. Addison. With a Prologue by Mr. Pope.’’ 
Somehow on this occasion the influence of democracy began 
to be felt, for seats in the gallery were advertised at five 
shillings, one-third of the previous year’s prices. Thirty shill- 
ings, however, was the price of ‘‘Stage & Balcony Boxes,”’ 
twenty-five shillings, of ‘‘Pit & Boxes.’’ The same prices 
prevailed at a second performance of Cato the next week, 
but for The Recruiting Officer with Flora on November 27, 
gallery seats sold for ten shillings. Cato ‘‘ with entertainments 
of Dancing’’ again came in December. 


Until the following May plays may have been acted regu- 
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larly in the Queen Street Theatre, but the newspapers were 
silent about them. At length, on May 21, 1737, The Gazette 
published an unusual advertisement in display columns: 

At the request of the antient and honorable Society of Free and 
AccEePTED Masons, at the Theatre in Queen-street. On Thursday next 
the 26th Instant, will be performed a Comepy called the RecrvuiTine 
Orricer with a Prologue, Epilogue, and Song suitable to the Oc- 
casion, to which will be added a new Dance, called HarLeguin and 
the Clown, and the Song of Map Tom in proper Habiliments, by a 


Person that never yet appear’d upon the Stage. Tickets to be had 
at Mr. Charles Shepheard’s, Pitt € Boxes 25s. Galley 10s. 


Of this event the next number of the Gazette gave what is 
perhaps the earliest newspaper account of any dramatic per- 
formance in the American colonies: 


On Thursday night last the Recruiting Officer was acted for the 
Entertainment of the ancient and honourable Society of Free and 
Accepted Masons, who came to the Play-house about 7 o’clock in the 
usual manner, and made a very decent and solemn Appearance; 
there was a fuller House on this Occasion than ever had been known 
in this Place before. A proper Prologue and Epilogue were spoke, 
and the entered Apprentices and Masters Songs sung upon the Stage, 
which were joined in chorus by the Masons in the Pit, to the Satis- 
faction and Entertainment of the whole Audience. After the Play, 
the Masons returned to the Lodge at Mr. Shepheard’s, in much the 
same order observed in coming to the Play-House. 


The Maryland Gazette records a very similar occurrence 
that took place in London in February, 1730, when the Masons 
attended a performance of Henry the Fourth, joining in the 
chorus to the apprentices’ and masters’ songs.t The Charles- 
ton lodge of Masons had been in existence not a full year 
when they thus came before the public. But exceptional 
relations existed in later times between that body and the 
actors. When the Masons formed in 1754 their Grand Lodge, 
they attended The Distressed Mother in a body, and heard 
‘*some Masons Songs between the Acts.’’ Again in 1766, when 
Douglass’s company acting in Charleston gave a ‘‘benefit for 
Mr. Verling,’’ himself a Mason, members of Solomon’s Lodge 
were officially requested by their Master to meet ‘‘at half after 
Four in the Afternoon of said Day, thence to proceed in Pro- 


tSee Cook, Colonial Newspapers, 1704-1750, p, 163. 
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cession to the Theatre.’’ It is perhaps unnecessary to add 
that the first officers of the Masons included some of the most 
distinguished names in the province. 

After 1737 the Queen Street Theatre was occasionally used 
for balls and assemblies, but so far as we know, it was never 
again used for acting. For this loca] authorities now hold 
Whitefield responsible. He first came to America in the 
spring of 1738, and was thereafter a frequent visitor and 
preacher in Charleston, making appeals for missionary work 
in Georgia and for his ill-fated Savannah orphanage. He fre- 
quently denounced worldly amusements, and soon met oppo- 
sition in St. Philip’s parish, especially because he, a freshly 
ordained Episcopal priest, used extemporaneous prayers from 
the pulpit of the White Meeting-House. Rev. Alexander 
Garden, who was not only rector of St. Philip’s but commis- 
sary to the Bishop of London, publicly denounced these ir- 
regularities in a sermon from the text: ‘‘These that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also.’’ To this 
Whitefield responded in kind from the text, ‘‘ Alexander the 
coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord reward him accord 
ing to his works.’’ But the ecclesiastical advantage was all 
with the commissary. Whitefield was summoned to trial in 
Charleston, was condemned, and suspended from the ministry. 
Of the strong feeling at the time the files of The Gazette bear 
abundant testimony. Whitefield’s friends followed with zeal 
the accounts of his later success in New England. But soon 
after Whitefield went thither, the actors returned to Charles- 
ton. 

After all, perhaps we know litt!e of the plays in Charleston 
before 1750. But at least we can claim a fuller knowledge 
than of those in any other American town at that time. And 
when we consider the nature of this material, the price of ad- 
mission, the formalities observed, above all the taste which 
demanded the best plays of Farquhar, Otway, Lillo, Addison, 
Dryden, and other favorites of that century, we obtain a cer- 
tain new light on the colonial gentleman. 
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